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TO  OUR  READERS. 

Herr  is  as  pleasant  a  number  of  the  Literary  Journal  as  one 
couUl  wish  to  read  on  an  April  day.  We  have  taken  advantage  of  a 
temporary  dearth  of  new  works  of  interest,  to  supply  our  friends 
with  an  assortment  of  miscellaneous  articles  on  various  subjects,— 
some  grave,  and  some  gay, —some  instructive,  and  some  amusing, 
but  all  possessed  of  a  degree  of  merit  rarely  met  with  in  any  other 
periodical  now  existing.  If  there  beany  one  who  turns  away  in  mo¬ 
rose  dissatisfaction  from  the  perusal  of  this  sheet  of  royal  octavo, 
we  can  only  say  of  him,  in  the  words  of  Shakspearc,  “  Let  no  such 
man  be  trusted.” 


THE  DILEMMA.— A  TALE. 

By  IL  G.  B. 

My  native  vale,  my  native  vale. 

How  many  a  chequer’d  year  hath  fled. 

How  many  a  vision  bright  and  frail 
My  youth’s  aspiring  hopes  have  fed, 

Since  last  thy  beauties  met  mine  eye. 

Upon  as  sweet  an  eve  as  tliis. 

And  each  soft  breeze  that  wander’d  by. 

Whisper’d  of  love,  repose,  and  bliss ; 

I  deem’d  not  then  a  ruder  gale 
Would  sweep  me  soon  from  Malhamdalc. 

A  LA  arc  Watts. 

By  St  Agatliu  !  I  believe  tliore  is  something  in  tlie 
shape  of  a  tear  in  those  dark  eyes  of  mine,  about  which 
the  women  rave  so  unmercifully,”  said  the  young  Fitz- 
clareiice,  as,  after  an  tibsence  of  two  years,  he  came  once 
more  in  sight  of  his  native  village  of  Malliamdale.  lie 
stood  upon  the  neighhouring  heights,  and  watched  the 
curling  smoke  coming  up  from  the  cottage  chimneys  in 
tlie  clear  blue  sky  of  evening,  and  he  saw  the  last  beams 
ol  the  setting  sun,  playing  upon  the  western  walls  of  his 
father’s  old  baronial  mansion,  and,  a  little  farther  off,  he 
could  distinguish  the  trees  and  pleosure-grounds  of  Sir 
More<lith  Apjdehy’s  less  ancient  seat.  Then  he  thought 
r1  Julia  Appleby,  the  baronet’s  only  child,  his  youthful 
playmate,  his  first  friend,  and  his  first  love  ;  and  as  he 
thought  of  her,  he  sighed.  1  wonder  why  he  sighed  ! 
I^heii  they  parted  tvvo  years  before,  sanctioned  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  their  respective  parents,  (for  there  was  no- 
llfing  the  old  people  wished  more  than  a  union  between 
families,)  they  had  sworn  eternal  fidelity,  and  plight¬ 
ed  their  hearts  irrevocably  to  each  other.  Fit/clarence 
thought  of  all  this,  and  again  he  sighed.  Different 
people  are  differently  affected  by  the  same  things.  After 
^  long  an  absence,  many  a  man  would,  in  the  exuber¬ 
ance  of  his  feelings,  have  thrown  himself  down  upon  the 
bed  ot  wild-flowers  he  aiine  to,  and  spouted  long 
^<*«ches  to  himself  out  of  all  known  plays.  Our  hero  pre- 
indulging  iii  the  following  little  soliloquy  : — “  My 
he  amazingly  gl. ad  to  see  me,”  said  he  to  him- 
and  so  will  my  in^her,  and  so  will  my  <dd  friend 
Ih*^  ^.^®‘^*hivian  butler  Morgan  ap- Morgan,  atid  so  wall 
^  pnniter-hitcli  Juno,  and  so  will  my  pony  Troilus; — a 
hy-the-hy,  I  should  cut  now  upon  Troilus, 
be/  iwilitary  garb  of  mine,  w’lth  my  sword  rattling 

ween  his  legs,  jinj  white  plumes  streaming  in  the 
I  e  a  rainbow  over  him  !  And  Sir  Meredith  Apple- 
too,  with  his  great  gouty  leg,  will  hobble  tbiauigh  the 
ecstacy  as  soon  as  I  present  myself  before  him  ; 


— and  .Julia — poor  Julia,  will  blush,  and  smile,  and  come 
flying  into  my  arms  like  a  shuttlecock.  Ileigho  ! — I  .am 
a  very’  miserable  y’oimg  oflicer.  The  silly’  girl  loves  me; 
her  im.agluatioii  is  all  crammed  w  ith  hearts  .and  darts  ; 
she  will  bore  me  to  death  w’ith  her  sighs,  ,aud  lier  tender 
glances,  and  lier  .allusions  to  time  past,  and  her  hopes  of 
time  to  come,  and  all  the  artillery  of  a  love-sick  cliild’s 
brain.  What,  in  the  name  of  the  Pleiades,  am  I  to  do? 
I  believe  1  had  .a  sort  of  penchant  for  her  once,  wdien  I 
was  a  mere  hoy’  in  mv  nurse’s  leading-strings ;  I  believe 
I  did  give  her  some  slight  liopes  at  one  time  or  other  ; 

hut,  now — O  !  Rosiilind  !  dear — deliglitful” - 

Here  his  feelings  ovcrpow’cred  him,  and  pulling  .a  mi¬ 
niature  from  his  bosom,  he  covered  it  with  kisses.  Sorry 
am  I  to  he  obliged  to  confess  that  it  w%as  not  the  minia¬ 
ture  of  Julia. 

“  Rut  what  is  to  he  done  ?”  he  at  length  resumed. — 
“  The  poor  girl  w’ill  go  mad  ;  she  will  liaiig  herself  in  lier 
garters;  or  drow’n  herself,  like  Opheli.a,  in  .a  brook  under 
a  willow.  And  I  shall  he  her  murderer  !  I,  who  have 
j  never  y’ct  knocked  on  the  liead  .a  single  m.in  in  the  field 
I  of  battle,  w'ill  commence  my’  warlike  operations  by’  hreak- 
j  ing  the  heart  of  a  w'omaii.  l>v  St  Agatha!  it  must  lu^t 
I  he ;  I  must  he  true  to  iny’  engagement.  Yes  !  though  I 
:  become  mvself  a  martvr,  I  must  ohov  the  dictates  of  ho- 
nour.  Forgive  me,  Rosalind,  hcaveuliest  object  of  my’ 

adoration  !  I^et  not  thv  Fitzclarence” - 

Here  his  voice  became  again  iii.articulate  ;  and,  as  he 
winded  dowai  the  hill,  nothing  w’as  heard  hut  the  echoes 
.  of  the  multitudinous  kisses  he  continued  to  lavish  on  the 
I  little  hi’Illiiiutly-set  ]iortrait  he  held  in  his  hands. 

I  Next  morning.  Sir  Meredith  Appleby  w.as  just  in  the 
midst  of  a  very’  sumptuous  breakfast,  ( for,  iiotwithstaiid- 
iiig  his  gout,  the  Ramnet  contrived  to  preserve  his  a]ipe- 
tite,)  and  the  pretty’’  .Julia  w.is  presiding  over  tlie  tea  and 
coffee  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  immediately’  opposite 
her  papa,  with  the  large  long-eared  spaniel  sitting  beside 
her,  .and  ever  .and  anon  looking  wistfully  into  her  face, 
when  a  servant  brought  in,  on  a  little  silver  tray’,  a  letter 
!  for  Sir  Meredith.  The  old  gentleman  re.'id  it  aloud  ;  it 
w.as  fiaim  the  elder  iMtzclarence :  “  My’  dear  friend, 

Alfred  arrived  last  night.  He  and  I  w’ill  dine  with 
y’oii  to-daya  Yours,  Fit'/charence.” — Julia’s  cheeks  grew 
first  .as  white  as  her  brow,  and  then  as  red  .as  her  lips. 
As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  she  retired  to  her  own 
apartment,  whither  we  must,  for  once,  take  the  liberty’ 
of  following  her. 

She  sat  herself  down  before  her  mirror,  and  deliberate¬ 
ly  took  from  her  liair  a  very  tasteful  litth?  knot  of  ficti¬ 
tious  flowers,  which  she  had  fastened  in  it  when  she  rose. 

,  One  natur.ally’  exjiected  that  she  was  about  toicplace  tliis 
I  ornament  with  something  more  splendid — a  few  Jewels, 
perhaps  ;  hut  she  w.as  not  going  to  do  any’  such  thing.  She 
rung  the  hell  ;  her  eonfideiitial  attendant,  Alice,  aiiswer- 
I  ed  the  summons.  “  I^a  !  INJa’am,”  s.aid  she,  “  wlifit  is  the 
'  matter  ?  You  look  .’is  ill  as  my  aunt  Bridget.” — “  You 
'  have  heard  me  talk  of  Alfred  Fit/elarence,  Alice,  have 
I  you  not  ?”  said  the  lady,  languidly’,  and  at  the  same  time 
slightly  hlusliing.  “O!  yes,  Ma'am,  I  tliink  I  have.  He 
'  was  to  he  married  to  vou  before  he  went  to  the  wai’s.” — 
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He  lias  returned,  Alice,  and  he  will  break  his  heart  if  he 
finds  I  no  longer  love  him.  But  he  has  been  so  long  away  ; 
and  Harry  Dalton  has  been  so  constantly  with  me ;  and 
his  tastes  and  mine  are  so  congenial ; — I’m  sure  you 
know,  Alice,  I  am  not  fickle,  but  how  could  I  avoid 
it  ?  Harry  Dalton  is  so  handsome,  and  so  amiable  !” — 
‘‘  To  be  sure,  ma’am,  you  had  the  best  right  to  choose  for 
yourself;  and  so  Mr  Fitzclarence  must  just  break  his 
heart  if  he  pleases,  or  else  fight  a  desperate  duel  with  Mr 
Dalton,  with  his  swords  and  guns,” — “  O !  Alice,  you 
frighten  me  to  death.  There  shall  be  no  duels  fought  for  me. 
Though  my  bridal  bed  should  be  my  grave,  I  shall  be  true 
to  my  word.  The  bare  suspicion  of  my  inconstancy  would 
turn  poor  Alfred  mad.  I  know  how  he  doats  upon  me. 
I  must  go  to  the  altar,  Alice,  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter. 
Were  I  to  refuse  him,  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  would 
put  an  end  to  his  existence  with  five  loaded  pistols.  Only 
think  of  that,  Alice  ;  what  could  I  say  for  myself,  were  his 
remains  found  in  his  bed  some  morning  ?”  History  does 
not  report  what  Alice  said  her  mistress  might,  under  such 
circumstances,  say  for  herself ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
remained  talking  together  till  the  third  dinner-bell  rang. 

Tlie  Fitzclarences  were  both  true  to  their  engagements, 
but  notwithstanding  every  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  two 
old  gentlemen,  they  could  not  exactly  bring  about  that 

flow  of  soul”  which  they  had  hoped  to  see  animating 
the  young  people.  At  length,  after  the  cloth  was  remo¬ 
ved,  and  a  few  bumpers  of  claret  had  warmed  Sir  Mere¬ 
dith’s  heart,  he  said  boldly, — ‘‘Julia,  my  love,  as  Alfred 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  a  Avine-bibber,  suppose  you 
show  him  the  improvements  in  the  gardens  and  hot-hou¬ 
ses,  Avhilst  Ave  sexagenarians  remain  Avhere  Ave  are,  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  both,  and  talk  OA'er  a  few  family 
matters.”  Alfred,  thus  called  upon,  could  not  avoid  ri¬ 
sing  from  his  seat,  and  offering  Julia  his  arm.  She  took 
it  Avith  a  blush,  and  the^"  Avalked  off  together  in  silence. 

Hoav  dcA'otedly  he  loA’es  me!”  thought  Julia,  Avith  a 
sigh.  “  No,  no,  I  cannot  break  Iiis  heart.” — “  Poor  girl !” 
thought  Alfred,  bringing  one  of  the  curls  of  his  Avhiskers 
more  killingly  over  his  cheek  ;  “  her  affections  are  irre\'o- 
cably  fixed  upon  me ;  the  slightest  attention  calls  to  her 
face  all  the  roses  of  Sharon.” 

They  proceeded  down  a  long  gravel  Avalk,  bonlered  on 
both  sides  Avith  fragrant  and  floAvery  shrubs ;  but,  except 
that  the  pebbles  rubbed  against  each  other  as  they  passed 
over  them,  there  aa%'is  not  a  sound  to  be  heard.  Julia, 
hoAveA’er,  Avas  observed  to  hem  tAvice,  and  AA’e  liaA’e  been 
told  that  Fitzclarence  coughed  more  than  once.  At  length 
the  lady  stopped,  and  plucked  a  rose.  Fitzclarence  stop¬ 
ped  also,  and  plucked  a  lily.  Julia  smiled  ;  so  did  Al¬ 
fred.  Julia’s  smile  Avas  chased  aAvay  by  a  sigh  ;  Alfred 
immediately  sighed  also.  Checking  himself,  howeA^r, 
he  saAv  the  absolute  necessity  of  commencing  a  con¬ 
versation.  “  Miss  Appleby  j”  said  lie  at  last.  “  Sir  ?” 
— “  It  is  two  years,  I  think,  since  Ave  parted.” — “  Yes  ; 
two  years  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month.”  Alfred 
Avas  silent.  “  I  Ioav  she  adores  me  !”  thought  he  ;  “  she  can 
tell  to  a  moment  how  long  it  is  since  Ave  last  met.” 
— There  Avas  a  pause. — “  You  have  seen,  no  doubt,  a 
great  deal  since  you  left  Alalhamdale  ?”  sai<l  Julia. 
“  O !  a  very  great  deal,”  replied  her  lover.  Miss  Ap¬ 
pleby  hemmed  once  more,  and  then  drcAv  in  a  vast 
mouthful  of  courage.  “  I  understand  the  ladies  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  are  much  more  attractive  than  those 
of  Wales.” — “  Generally  speaking,  I  believe  they  are.” _ 

Sir!” — “That  is — I  mean,  I  beg  your  pardon — the 
truth  is — I  should  have  said — that — that — you  have  drop¬ 
ped  your  rose.”  Fitzclarence  stooped  to  pick  it  up;  but 
ill  so  doing,  the  little  miniature  Avhich  he  AV'ore  round 
his  neck  escaped  from  under  his  waistcoat,  and,  though 
he  did  not  observe  it,  it  Avas  hanging  conspicuous  on  his 
breast,  like  an  order,  Avhen  he  presented  the  floAA'er  to  Julia. 

“  Good  heavens!  Fitzclarence,  that  is  my  cousin  Bo- 
sal  ind  !” 

“  Your  cousin  Bosaliiid  I  where  ?  hoAV  ?— the  minia¬ 


ture  !  It  is  all  over  with  me  !  The  murder  is  out !  Lord 
bless  me  !  Julia,  how  pale  you  have  groAvn  ;  yet  hear  me  » 
lie  comforted.  I  am  a  A^ery  Avretch  ;  but  I  shall  be  faitlu 
fill ;  do  not  turn  away,  love  ;  do  not  weep ;  Julia !  Julia ' 
what  is  the  matter  Avith  you? — By  JoA^e!  she  is  in 
terics;  she  Avill  go  distracted  !  Julia!  I  Avill  marry  you. 
I  sAvear  to  you  by” - 

“  Do  not  swear  by  any  thing  at  all,”  cried  .Julia,  un, 
able  any  longer  to  conceal  her  rapture,  “  lest  you  be  trans. 
ported  for  perjury.  You  are  my  own — my  very 
Alfred !” 

“  Mad,  quite  mad,”  thought  Alfred. 

“  I  Avear  a  miniature  too,”  proceeded  the  lady;  and 
she  pulled  from  the  loveliest  bosom  in  the  Avorld  tlie  like¬ 
ness,  set  in  brilliants,  of  a  youth  proA^okingly  handsome 
but  not  Fitzclarence. 

“  .Julia !” 

“  Alfred !” 

“  We  have  both  been  faithless  !” 

“  And  noAV  we  are  both  happy.” 

“  By  St  Agatha  !  I  am  sure  of  it.  Only  J  c.annotlielp 
Avondering  at  your  taste,  Julia  ;  that  stripling  has  actuallv 
no  AA'hiskers !” 

“  Neither  has  my  cousin  Bosalind  ;  yet  you  found  her 
resistless.” 

“  Well,  I  believe  you  are  right ;  and,  besides,  do 
iibus — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  Avas  going  to  quote  Latin.” 


SPRING  HOURS  IN  PERE  LA  CHAISE. 

.Jaded  as  I  Avas  in  body  and  mind  by  the  gaieties  of  a 
I\arisiau  Avinter,  the  first  A’ernal  buds  Avhich  studded  tlie 
trees  groAving  into  my  AvindoAVS,  on  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quented  divisions  of  the  Boulevards,  AV'ere  Avelconied  as 
harbingers  of  a  season  that  promised  repose.  3Iy  ohjeet 
in  going  abroad  had  been  to  see  life ;  and  in  the  Parisian 
S((loons  humanity  may  be  studied  in  all  its  varieties.  Un¬ 
flinchingly  did  I  follow  the  giddy  round  of  fashionahle 
entertainments.  How  strange  !  that  he  who  once  wooeil 
retirement,  and  thought  himself  deA^oted  to  solitude,  should 
take  pleasure  in  a  career  so  new,  so  much  at  A’ariance  Avitli 
quiet  habits  !  But  my  life  Avas  more  one  of  observation 
than  of  actual  enjoyment.  If  I  mingled  in  the  dance, 
or  seated  myself  at  the  card-table,  it  A\"as  less  for  the  jden- 
sure  these  amusements  yielded,  than  for  the  opportunity 
they  afforded  of  indulging  my  favourite  jiropensity — the 
study  of  char.acter.  So  much  had  I  become  immersed  in 
this  dissipation,  so  interesting  AV’as  the  mighty  book  Na¬ 
ture  opened  up  to  me,  that  I  no  longer  heeded  aught  un¬ 
connected  with  my  immediate  engagements.  Books,  home, 
friends — all  Avere  neglected.  My  habits  AA^ere  thoroughly 
.changed.  Time  flcAV  on — Aveek  hurried  after  AA'eek,  month 
after  month.  The  gleaming  of  “  some  bright  particular 
star,”  as  I  stepped  into  my  ciibriolet  long  past  midnight; 
a  glance  at  the  fair  moon,  as  I  Avaited  till  the  drowsy 
porter  answered  our  imperious  summons — aa’Rs  the  only 
intercourse  I  held  with  that  loA’ely  firmament,  on  which 
I  had  erst  bestoAA^ed  whole  nights  of  contemplation. 

But  Avinter  Avas  iioav  about  to  terminate,  and  the  fii’^'t 
glimpse  of  reviving  vegetation  reproachfully  carried  me 
back  to  Scotland — “  her  hazel  and  her  hawthorn  glade 
— to  that  country  life  Avhich  long  habit  had  rendered 
dearer  th.an  that  which  I  had  recently  led.  IJke  the 
sight  of  land  to  the  unaccustomed  voyjiger,  the  early  sign'i 
of  spring  gaA'e  hope  of  respite  from  the  new  labour  ta 
\vhich  I  liad  condemned  mysel|^  1  began  to  long  foi  ^ 
look  at  nature,  and  sighed  to  breathe  a  purer  air  thmi 
be  inspired  amid  those  “  exhalations”  of  a  large  citj, 
feelingly'  anathematized  by  CoAvley'.  AV  ith  him  I 
ready  to  exclaim — 

“  Who  that  has  re.ason  and  has  smell, 

Would  not  amidst  roses  and  jasmine  dwell  ' 

It  is  true;  that  the  rose  and  jasmine  Avere  not  yet  to  be 
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foiin(i  among  tlie  cypresses  and  yews  of  Ph’e  la  Chaise, 
vet  it  was  there  alone,  in  all  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  that 
the  approach  of  early  spring  could  yet  be  discovered.  To 
this  hiirying-ground,  therefore,  I  resolved  to  pay  a  visit. 
\  month  or  two  later,  and  the  varied  heights  of  Saint 
Cloud,  the  enchanted  labyrinths  of  Versailles,  the  purpled 
walks  of  Fontenay-aux- Roses,  or  the  yet  more  lovely  vale 
of  Montmorency,  where  nature  revels  fancy-free,  might 
have  attracted  my  steps.  But  in  the  beginningof  IMaroh, 
the  only  visitable  spot  is  that  one  seemingly  least  suited 
to  excite  pleasurable  emotions.  For  me,  this  crowded 
place  of  repose  (wdiich  has  been  so  often  written  about) 
ever  has  a  fresh  interest.  Never  liave  I  entered  it,  with¬ 
out  feelings  of  sadness  ;  never  have  I  left  it,  without  be- 
irio-  more  reconciled  to  change,  less  heedful  of  worldly 
things.  The  sleep  of  death  here  seems  so  sweet — the 
living  pass  through  this  abode  of  the  departed  with  such 
a  reverential  tread— that  one  feels  not  hurt  by  the  thought 
of  its  being,  perhaps  at  no  distant  period,  his  last  resting- 
]>lace.  Some  complain  that  there  is  too  much  of  show, 
too  much  of  ornament — but  the  care  taken  by  the  living 
ill  tending  the  frail  flowers  planted  round  the  graves, 
Avhich  1  have  often  seen  watered  by  burning  tears,  is 
surely  more  consoling  to  those  who  may  soon  re((iiire  such 
fond  service,  than  if  the  sepulchre  were  at  once  abandon¬ 
ed.  ]\ray  not  the  departed  soul  look  complacently  on  the 
friend  who  guards  the  sod  that  covers  the  earthly  talxu’- 
nacle  it  so  lately  tenanted  ?  Nor  is  it  a  mere  show  of 
grief  that  is  here  exhibited,  for  no  one  can  have  often 
visited  Pore  la  Chaise,  without  witnessing  sorrow  the 
most  poignant :  tears,  bitter  as  ever  flowed,  sobs  from  the 
very  heart,  are  the  tribute  freijuently  paid  on  the  grave 
of  some  lamented  friend.  Oft  in  passing  through  this 
impressive  scene,  has  my  sympathy  been  excited,  on  flnd- 
ing  a  lonely  mourner  by  the  side  of  a  newly-covered  grave. 
Such  instances — I  have  met  many  of  them — completely 
removed  from  my  mind  any  objection  I  might  at  first 
have  had  to  the  seemingly  ostentatious  display  here  made 
of  the  regret  felt  by  the  living.  Nothing  can  be  more 
painful  than  the  sight  of  a  man  in  tears,  yet  I  have  in¬ 
voluntarily  arrested  my  steps,  on  seeing  the  bereaved  fa- 
tlier  shedding  floods  of  tears  on  his  son’s  cold  grave.  That 
worst  of  agonies,  tearless  grief,  has  also  struck  my  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  very  want  of  this  “  vain  dew”  but  excited 
a  stronger  compassion.  During  my  early  visits,  I  fre- 
•piently  saw  a  female  of  elegant  appearance,  clad  in  the 
deepest  mourning,  leaning  on  a  nanndess  tombstone.  Day 
after  day  she  took  up  her  sorrowful  watch.  Grief  was 
imprinted  on  every  feature,  yet  not  a  sob  was  heard,  not 
a  tear  seemed  to  roll  along  her  parched  cheek.  I  never 
l>assed  the  spot,  without  thinking  how'  apj)roj»riatcly  the 
language  of  Ilermione  would  have  sounded  from  her 
lil>s  : 

“  I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are  ; 

*— - but  I  have 

"i’hat  honourable  grief  lodged  here,  wdiich  burns 
^Vorse  than  tears  drown.” 

That  these  exhibitions  of  gimuine  sorrow  are  not  nu- 
iBoroii.s,  I  am  willing  to  admit;  but  the  occurrence  ol  a 
few  such  cases  might  suHice  to  remove  the  imjiression, 
'vhich  is  too  general  in  this  country,  that  every  tiling  in 
Irench  burial-gi’ounds  is  ‘‘  got  up”  for  sliow.  That 
JBuch  ot  the  frijipary  and  mere  neatness  of  Pere  la  Chaise 

the  work  of  the  florist  or  of  the  stonemason,  cannot  be 
denied;  but  to  see  there  a  single  case  of  unfeigned  sor- 
is  enough  to  sanctify  it  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger, 
lo  iny  having  beheld  there  such  scenes,  may  be  owing 
JjBich  of  the  melancholy  pleasure  I  vilways  felt  in  visiting 
unusual  place  of  resort.  On  the  present  occasion,  1 
*)d  an  addithmal  inducement,  from  having  as  a  compa- 
J“o!i  one  w  ho  had  long  washed  to  accompany  me  thither. 

beneath  an  eastern  sky,  the  varying  climate  of 
-iiropi*,  to  w’hii  h  she  w'as  removed  at  a  very  early  age. 


had  seriously  impaired  her  liealth.  The  ravages  of  dis¬ 
ease,  how'ever,  extended  not  to  her  vigorous  mind.  Her 
spirits  were  frequently  as  light,  her  iaugh  as  free,  as  if 
pain  had  never  visited  her  gentle  frame.  Accomplished, 
ami,  like  Wordsworth’s  “  conspicuous  flower,” 

Admired  for  beauty,  for  her  sweetness  praised,” 

slie  was  thought  to  enjoy  all  that  could  make  life  pass 
happily.  But  even  in  those  moments  when  strangers 
believed  her  most  to  be  envied,  the  cimker-worm  was  at 
wmrk  within.  This,  too,  slie  herself  knew  well,  and  the 
saddening  conviction  would  bring  a  cloud  upon  her  brow 
even  in  the  gayest  hour.  Often  did  she  retire  to  weep 
while  the  circle  she  bad  delighted  was  yet  loud  in  her 
praise,  or  envied  that  cheerfulness  'which  could  enliven 
the  most  saturnine.  She  feared  that  her  numbered  days 
were  soon  to  be  exhausted.  I  had  tried  to  remove  this 
impression,  but  all  my  efforts  were  vain.  After  being 
some  time  in  Paris,  she  became  more  than  ever  persuaded 
that  the  struggle  could  not  long  be  supported.  Repeatedly 
did  I  reason  on  the  subject,  but  she  grew  daily  more 
fixed  ill  her  first  belief,  and,  anxious  to  select  a  spot  where 
her  remains  might  be  interred,  often  urged  me  to  go  with 
her  to  my  favourite  burying-ground.  Fearful  that  so 
near  a  contemplation  of  the  realities  of  death  might  be 
too  much  for  weak  nerves,  I  used  every  argument  to  dis¬ 
suade  her  from  making  the  attempt,  hut  at  last  had  pro¬ 
mised  to  accompany  her  thither  as  soon  as  the  opening  of 
a  milder  season  should  render  exposure  to  the  air  less  daii- 
geious. 

The  spring  at  Paris  dawns  most  sweetly.  Some  of  its 
early  days  are  perliaps  the  finest,  certainly  the  most  de¬ 
lightful,  of  the  Avhole  year ;  and  on  one  of  these  did  we 
drive  to  the  melancholy  scene  we  had  long  proposed  to 
visit.  The  sky  was  partially  clouded,  hut  only  so  much 
as  to  excite  that  not  unpleasant  anxiety  which  enhances 
our  enjoyment  of  a  fine  day.  Tlie  air  was  so  light  as 
scarce  to  weigh  perceptibly  on  those  just  escaped  from  the 
severities  of  a  frosty  winter ;  and  the  feeling  of  aw^e  ever 
experienced  on  entering  a  place  connected  with  so  many 
solemn  thoughts,  gradually  subsided  into  a  pleasant  me- 
lancboly  as  we  began  to  climb  the  declivity  on  which 
stands  the  simple  chapel.  Our  task  was  less  diflicult 
than  I  had  usually  found  it  at  the  close  of  winter.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  covered  with  heavy  ebay,  which  frequently 
renders  them  impassable,  the  well-beaten  footpaths  were 
firm  to  our  tread.  We  passed  from  tomb  to  tomb,  pau¬ 
sing  now  by  that  of  some  warrior  who  had  once  filled  the 
ear  of  terror-struck  Fhirope,  but  here  occupying  as  little 
sjiace  as  the  obscure  citizen  who  passed  through  life  with¬ 
out  fame,  and  died  without  having  done  aught  by  which 
his  name  might  be  remembered  ;  now  arresting  our  step 
beside  tlie  last  home  of  one  who  had  reached  the  ex- 
tremest  stage  of  human  existence,  and  a  few  paces  farther 
contrasting  his  fate  with  that  of  some  infant  recorded  to 
have  jiarted  with  life  before  encountering  those  trials  hu¬ 
manity  must  endure.  At  one  time  we  lingered  by  the 
gi'ave  of  the  artist,  who  had  made  the  world  forget  the 
obscurity  of  his  birth,  by  the  commanding  iiifiuence  of 
genius  ;  at  another  we  hurried  by  that  of  one  who  bad 
ilisgraced  his  high  rank  by  vices  the  most  base.  Here  we 
met  with  the  last  record  of  one  who  had  died  in  the  midst 
of  numberless  friends; — there  stood  a  monument  to  him 
wlio  had  expired  a  stranger  amongst  strangers,  witli 
scarce  a  voice  to  soothe  him  in  his  last  hour.  One  stone 
was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  two  sisters,  who  died 
within  f'l  few  weeks  of  ca<*b  other.  As  il  separation  had 
been  insupportable;  the  younger  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  violence  of  that  aifectioii 

_ <<  which  bade  them  be 

'J’riie  to  each  other,  as  on  the  sea 

'I'wo  loving  birds,  whom  a  wave  may  divide, 

But  who  float  back  soon  to  each  other’s  side.” 

Amid  all  this  havoc,  amid  all  these  proofs  of  Death’s 
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undistinguishing  sway,  the  mind  becomes  firmer.  We 
learn  to  lo4»k  oil  the  tyrant  with  less  fear  on  finding  be¬ 
fore  us  immediate  proof  that  all  must  submit  to  his  de¬ 
crees.  Familiarity  with  what  may  at  first  terrify,  weans 
us  from  an  undefined  fear.  Thus,  so  far  from  being 
frightened  by  a  visit  to  wliich  I  had  looked  forward  as 
too  'much  for  her,  my  companion  gradually  became  more 
clieerful.  Slie  talked  gaily  of  the  past,  thought  hopingly 
of  the  future.  The  fears  which  once  dwelt  upon  her 
mind  disappeared — like  the  clouds  imperceptibly  dispelled 
by  the  sun  from  the  landscape  at  our  feet.  The  sluggard 
Seine  shone  more  brightly  to  the  beams,  now  glittering 
along  its  surface,  and  gilding  at  the  same  time  the  majes¬ 
tic  dome  of  the  Invalides.  Throughout  the  vast  wilder¬ 
ness  of  buildings  stretching  indistinctly  in  the  distance, 
tower  after  tower  successively  stood  out  more  boldly  to 
the  eye,  till,  as  we  loitered  on  the  chapel  steps,  the  whole 
of  that  wide-spread  city  was  displayed  to  our  gaze,  with 
scarce  a  speck  to  conceal  the  heights  beyond.  A  view 
more  Imposing  can  scjircely  be  enjoyed.  There  lies  the 
immense  capital  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the 
ivorld,  lulled,  as  it  were,  to  rest, — for  little  but  a  low  con¬ 
fused  hum  reaches  the  ear.  Yet,  even  from  this  point, 
some  of  its  darkest  as  well  as  brightest  features  are  seen  ; 
though  the  princely  Tuileries  fills  some  of  the  landscape, 
it  scarce  attracts  so  much  attention  as  that  humble  bridge, 
near  which  stands  the  last  receptacle  of  misfortune,  that 
gloomy  charnel-house  of  p^uilt,  the  foul  Morgue,  which  I 
could  never  pass  without  a  shudder,  thinking  by  what 
crimes  it  was  filled.  The  assassin’s  steel,  the  gambler’s 
despair,  the  wretchedness  of  his  ruined  children,  ever  rose 
to  view  as  I  glanced  at  the  loathsome  structure.  These 
associations  were  less  endurable  than  all  we  had  felt 
while  moving  through  the  silent  tombs  of  the  dead,  and 
were  only  effaced  when  our  eyes  fell  on  an  edifice  devoted 
to  nobler  purposes,  the  Salpetriere,  where  aged  females 
are  comfortably  sheltered  from  the  ills  of  poverty  and 
years.  The  excited  feelings  were  soothed  by  reflecting 
on  this  more  grateful  subject,  and  we  resumed  our  sur¬ 
vey  with  renovated  strength.  The  spirits  of  my  compa¬ 
nion  improved  with  the  day.  She  talked  cheerfully  of 
all  we  had  seen,  and  looked  calmly  to  the  time  when  she 
too  might  dwell  in  this  house  of  death,  which  was  now 
deemed  so  sweet  and  inviting,  that  the  j)rospect  of  repo¬ 
sing  within  its  precincts  was  no  longer  unwehumie.  The 
opening  buds  that  gemmed  each  grave  carried  her  for¬ 
ward  to  a  land 

‘‘  Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers 

and  a  few  leaves  were  gratefully  plucked,  to  be  cherished 
as  memorials  of  this  interesting  visit.  She  had  got  over 
a  secret  unacknowledged  fear  of  beholding  tlie  grave,  and 
her  mind  became  serene.  AVe  departed  almost  reluctantly 
from  a  spot  which  I  had  dreaded  to  approach  in  her  com¬ 
pany.  From  that  hour  her  health  improved  ; — such  was 
the  linppy  effect  of  contemplating  that  which  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  seemed  so  forbidding  !  The  cause  of  this  improve¬ 
ment  is  obvious.  Imagination  was  no  longer  on  the 
stretch,  and  another  proof  was  thus  atl'orded,  that 

To  please  the  fancy,  is  no  triding  good 

AVhere  health  is  studied  ;  for,  whatever  moves 

The  mind  with  calm  delight,  promotes  the  just 

And  natural  movements  of  the  harmonious  frame.” 
MurayshirCy  March,  1830. 

JOSEPHUS  AND  HIS  STYLE  OF  WRITING. 

By  William  Tennant. 

Josephus,  of  ail  the  Jews  the  most  celebrated  for  his 
genius  and  learning,  was  the  son  of  Matthias,  an  honour¬ 
able  citizen  of  Jertisitlem,  who  was  connected,  by  descent, 
both  with  the  regal  and  )»rlestly  branches,  and  hence 
transmitted  to  his  son  a  twofold  honour,  that  was  doubly 
,  dear  in  the  eves  of  his  fejlow-citizens.  His  son  soon  dis¬ 


tinguished  himself  by  his  inclination  for  learning  ;  and 
what  was  remarkable  in  a  Jew,  he  confined  not  himself 
to  his  own  contracted  sphere  of  Hebrew  literature;  but 
boldly  bursting  through  the  prejudices  that  fettered  bis 
countrymen,  he  expatiated  abroad  into  the  more  ample  and 
diversified  fields  of  Greek  and  Roman  science.  He  made 
himself  an  eloquent  master  of  the  language  of  Athens,  and 
became  thereby  enabled  to  defend,  and  do  justice  to,  bis 
country,  and  to  celebrate,  in  the  universal  and  harmonious 
language  of  Homer  and  Herodotus,  the  institutions,  man¬ 
ners,  and  achievements,  of  his  sublime  and  extraordinary 
countrymen.  He  was  not  only  an  accomplished  scholar 
but  an  ingenious  and  accomplished  general ;  he,  for  a  lonj/ 
time,  checked  and  battled,  by  his  talents,  the  victorious  anus 
of  Vespasian ;  and  Avheii,  at  last,  necessity  compelled 
him  to  philosophize  on  the  advantages  or  the  expediency 
of  submission,  he  had  already  secured  the  esteem  and  ad- 
miration  of  his  noble  opponents,  who  knew  virtue  too  well 
in  themselves  not  to  value  it  in  at  once  an  .'iccomplisbed 
and  undaunted  enemy.  Like  the  Grecian  General  Poly¬ 
bius,  to  whom  his  character  and  circumstances  bear  con. 
siderable  resemblance,  he,  after  fighting  bravely  agaiiiNt 
the  conquerors  of  the  Avorld,  ami  sharing  at  last  the  fate 
of  a  captive,  was  at  once  admitted  into  their  friendsbij) 
and  most  familiar  confidence  ;  and,  at  last,  with  bis  pen, 
commended  that  magnanimity  and  skill  in  arms  which  at 
once  had  extorted  his  admiration  and  compelled  his  sub¬ 
mission.  Happy  had  it  been  for  his  countrymen  had  they 
been  influenced  by  his  excellent  counsels,  as  the  Greeks 
were  by  those  of  the  virtuous  general  of  Megalopcdis  ! 

The  works  of  Josephus  are  A’oluminous,  and  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  diligent  and  persevering  genius.  Ills  largest, 
though  not  his  best,  work,  is  his  Archieology,  or  Jewish 
Antiquities,  in  twenty  books,  wherein  he  deduces  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Judea  from  the  creation  to  the  age  of  Nero,  aiul 
which  is  chiefly  valuable  from  its  ttlling  up  the  chasm  that 
separates  Old  and  New  Testament  History.  His  Jewish 
War,  in  seven  books — his  most  eloquent  work — details, 
along  with  some  preliminary  recapitulation,  the  terrible 
incidents  of  that  singular  Avar  that  commenced  under  Nero, 
and  terminated  in  the  extirpation  of  the  Jews,  and  de¬ 
struction  of  their  capital  by  Vespasian  and  Titus. 

It  is  only  of  the  style  of  the  Jewish  historian  that  the 
AA’riter  of  these  remarks  mejuis  here  to  speak,  and  not  of 
the  credibility  of  his  statements  as  compared  with  the 
Bible,  and  as  inducing  or  justifying  against  tbeir  author 
a  charge  of  credulity  or  of  incredulity.  The  style  of  Jo¬ 
sephus  in  his  Archajology  is  somewhat  irregular  and  dis¬ 
crepant.  His  mind  and  his  pen  seem  to  vacillate  between 
the  redundancies  of  Grecian  eloquence,  Avhich,  being  fa¬ 
shionable  in  his  day,  he  rather  affected,  and  the  simplicity 
of  Hebrew  narration,  as  presented  to  us,  unadorni‘d  and 
unaffected,  bv  the  historians  of  the  Old  'JVstament,  to 
Avhich  his  mind,  as  it  necessarily  resorted  to  them  for  in¬ 
formation,  had  also  a  propensity  to  adhere,  as  a  native,  in 
laudable  imitation.  T'liere  is  a  perpetual  conflict,  as  it 
Avere,  between  the  concise  simplicity  of  .fudea  and  the 
splendid  exaggeration  of  Greece  ;  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  the  splendid  Avith  the  simple  in  Avriting,  as,  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  intermixture  of  Palestine  plainness  with  Gre¬ 
cian  magnificence  in  thetombsof  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
Accordinglv,  the  naked  narrative  of  Moses  is  in  many 
places  spoiled,  as  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  this  hh- 
torian,  by  unnecessary  exuberance.  The  story  of  Joseph, 
so  ex4piisitely  impressiA’e  by  its  touching  and  forcible  sini- 
jilicity,  Avhere  every  AA'ord  is,  as  it  Avere,  a  AA’eajmn  ;  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  one  of  the  finest 
passages  to  be  found  in  any  AAuating,  are  vitiated  and  le- 
duced  in  their  effect  by  the  cumbersome  and  spurious  elo- 
<|uence  with  which  the  sentiments  are  ovei  loaded. 
ill  the  history  of  times  less  ancient,  and  of  transactions 
Avithin  the  compass  of  his  own  experience,  that  bis  min' » 
making  no  reference  to  the  simple  annals  of  Judea,  a* 
left  free  and  unfettered  to  its  own  scope  of  splcmliil 
tration,  manifests  its  peculiui  power,  In  his  Archaeology 
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bis  account  of  the  divisions  that  rent,  tormented,  and  dis- 
peoplLMl  tlic  palaces  of  Herod  ;  of  the  death  of  King 
Agi’jpP*^  >  Jcwisli  war,  his  description,  most  mas- 

tcilv  its  kind,  of  the  siege  of  Jotapata  ;  of  the  attack 
ill  the  streets  of  Gamala  ;  of  the  entrance  of  the  Idii- 
ineans  bv  night,  during  a  storm,  into  Jerusalem  ;  of  the 
naval  battle  on  the  sea  of  (hmesareth  ;  of  the  captures  of 
the  fort  of  Masada;  of  the  bloody  conflicts  in  and  round 
alK)ut  Jerusalem  ;  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Rome  of 
Vespasian — arc  not  surpassed  either  by  Livy  or  any  other 
Greek  or  Latin  historian.  lie  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
sublime  of  all  historians  ;  his  genius  being  decidedly  Jew¬ 
ish,  and  partaking  largely  of  that  fervency  and  soaring 
superiority  which  characterise  the  writings  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  countrymen.  Perhaps  he  is  too  sublime  for  his¬ 
tory  :  bis  narrative  flows  along  in  epic  pomp  and  dignity, 
broken  sometimes  into  bursts  of  tragic  vehemence  :  it  is 
like  the  long  and  richly-flowing  river  of  gold  and  silver, 
to  which  he  himself  likens  the  triumphal  entry  of  Ves¬ 
pasian.  As  his  narrative  part  is  thus  splendid,  the  ar¬ 
gumentative  portion,  consisting  of  his  orations,  is,  in  a 
corresponding  degree,  cloipient ;  more  discursory,  per¬ 
haps,  but  not  displaying  less  ratiocinativc  invention  than 
the  speeches  of  Livy.  Indeed,  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
historians,  Livy  is  the  only  one  that  may  pretend  to  rival 
him  in  vivacity  or  splendour  ;  and,  if  the  Roman  histo¬ 
rian  at  all  exceeds  him,  it  is  in  the  compression,  the  con¬ 
densed  force  .and  invigorated  majesty,  of  the  language,  ra¬ 
ther  than  in  the  brightness  and  magnificent  flow  of  the 
images.  Of  modern  historians,  or  of  modern  writers, 
there  is  only  one  (jreat  livuig  name  that  can  aspire  to  an 
equality  ivith  him,  or  with  the  historian  of  Rome,  in 
vivid  expansion  of  imagery,  all-illuminating  splendour, 
and  graphic  energy  of  language. 

As  connected  with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
as  throwing  light  on  the  incidents,  characters,  manners, 
and  localities  noted  in  Scripture  record,  the  works  of 
Josephus  cannot  be  too  much  valued  by  a  Rible  student. 
They  are  by  far  the  best  commentary  and  expositor  one 
can  use  in  reading  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Devonff ro ve,  (Jlach man nansh ire, 

February,  1830. 


T  HE  A  P  O  L  O  G  V. 

IN  THREE  rART'i. 

By  Thomas  Alrd,  Author  Belly  ions  CharaclcristlcsF 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am  :  nothing  extenuate, 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice. — Othello* 

Part  I* 

One  afternoon  in  May  last,  being  on  a  pedestrian  ex¬ 
cursion  through  the  south  of  Scotland,  I  was  overtaken 
ky  a  violent  thunderstorm,  which  drove  me  for  shelter  to 
H  small  village  inn.  It  was  evening  ere  the  tempest 
ceased,  and  judging  it  inexpedient  to  pursue  my  walk 
farther  that  night,  I  set  myself  to  look  for  some  amiise- 
iReiit  to  help  me  to  beguile  a  tedious  hour  or  two.  After 
watching  from  my  window  awhile  the  village  children, 
some  of  whom  busied  themselves  in  damming  up  the  little 
water-courses  by  the  Avayside,  while  others  churned  Avith 
their  bare  feet  the  puddles  on  the/oad,  1  sauntered  forth. 
Had  found  myAvay  into  a  small  garden  behind  the  house. 
Ibe  Avarrn  reeking  rains  had  freshened  and  broadened 
every  leaf ;  plant  and  tree  stood  surcharged  Avith  moist¬ 
ure,  and  seemed  perceptibly  to  A'egetate  into  more  luxu¬ 
riant  growth  ;  the  lizard  rustled  through  the  green  fresh 
grass,  and  the  loathsome  toad  trailed  his  lazily  stretching 
limbs  from  the  fat  loamy  bed  of  rank  weeds.  Ily  degrees, 
bowcAer,  I  bec.aine  unobservant  of  outward  things,  and 
rll  into  a  reverie  of  ‘‘  sweet  and  bitter  fancies,’*  Avhich 
me  pacing,  I  know  not  precisely  how  long,  the  oozing 
Walks  of  that  remote  garden.  I  was  starlled  and  arouseil 
y  gleam  of  lightning,  and,  after  listening  a  few  seconds, 


I  heard  the  thunder  growling  in  the  skirts  of  night,  and 
rolling  its  burden  round  on  the  dark  heavy  rooms  of  the 
west.  Gross  Avhite  mists  Avere  detached  from  the  Ioaa’- 
hung  clouds,  and  crept  lazily  up  the  channels  of  the 
streams.  Then  came  the  sound  of  rain  from  oA'er  the 
southern  fell,  rushing  and  sonorous.  It  Avas  altogether 
such  a  night  as  makes  the  traA’eller  spur  on  to  reach  his- 
inn,  AA’hile  he  fancies,  in  the  loAV-hung  shadoAA^s,  relieved 
by  the  incessant  tAvinkling  in  the  air,  those  shapes  that 
blast  the  uiiAvholesome  night  by  blue  forest  or  cave,  or 
wide  moorish  fen,  and  his  heart  quails  beneath  the  brood¬ 
ing  sense  of  mysterious  danger,  of  things  dim  and  unre¬ 
conciled,  the  helplessness  of  night,  and  the  angry  spirit 
of  the  storm. 

Admonished  by  (he  aboA’e  signs  of  the  coming  storm,  I 
made  for  the  door  of  my  little  hostelrie,  and  Avas  on  the 
point  of  entering,  Avhen  the  nearing  A'oice  of  some  one 
crying  bitterly  made  me  pause  and  turn.  The  person  in 
distress  I  soon  saw  to  be  a  little  barelieaded  and  bare¬ 
footed  boy,  Avho  came  running  along  the  twilight  road, 
and  Avho,  as  I  questioned  him  of  the  c.'iuse  of  his  crying, 
gaA*e  me  to  understand  that  he  had  seen  the  fire  in  the 
Avest,  and  Avas  horribly  frightened,  .as  he  had  yet  tAAm  miles 
to  run  to  get  to  his  home.  He  had  been  sent,  he  farther 
told  me,  to  a  toAvn  some  miles  off,  to  fetch  a  surgeon  for 
a  gentleman  Avho  h.ad  fallen  from  his  horse,  but  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  his  quest,  as  the  only  practitioner  of  the 
place  Avas  not  at  home,  nor  would  beat  home  that  night* 
On  he.aring  this,  I  instantly  determined,  .as  I  had  instru¬ 
ments  in  my  pocket,  to  folloAv  the  boy,  and  sec  the  bruised 
gentleman,  to  Avhom  I  might  be  of  some  service.  To  sa¬ 
tisfy  my  hostess,  lest  I  should  not  return  to  her  house 
that  night,  aa'rs  the  Avork  of  the  same  minute;  and  in¬ 
stantly  I  AA’as  otf  AA'ilh  the  boy,  Avho,  though  the  steep- 
down  rain  noAv  began  to  smooth  liis  dun  and  Aveather- 
bleached  hair,  and  .almost  in  the  same  moment  to  drop 
from  his  long  forelock,  Avhilst  the  fire-haunted  shadoAvs 
darkled  against  his  face,  yet  seemed  so  glad  at  my  accom¬ 
panying  him,  as  to  have  forgot  all  his  fears.  Despite 
the  liorrors  of  the  storm,  avc  soon  reached  a  small  range 
of  thatched  cottages,  near  Avhich,  the  boy  told  me,  the  ac¬ 
cident  had  happened ;  and  a  horse  tied  at  the  door  of  one 
of  them,  led  us  at  once  to  the  proper  place.  On  entering, 
I  saAV  my  patient,  a  gentleman  app.arentJy  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  leaning  back  pale  and  exhausted  upon  a  bed, 
and  ministered  to  by  a  Avomaii  far  advanced  in  life,  Avhose 
appearance,  notwithstanding  the  visible  poA'erty  of  her 
present  luabitation,  seemed  to  speak  of  better  days  that 
she  had  seen.  I  introduceil  myself  as  a  graduate  in  me¬ 
dicine,  Avho,  haAung  heard  of  the  accident,  and  their  mes¬ 
senger’s  Avant  of  success  in  procuring  tlie  aid  of  a  sur¬ 
geon,  h.ad  volunteered  his  services  if  necessary.  The  gen¬ 
tleman,  on  hearing  this,  sat  up  and  tendered  me  his  arm, 
Avhich  I  instantly  bled.  I  tbeii  bound  up  his  head,  Avhich 
I  found  bruised  on  one  side  almost  to  a  fracture,  and  cut 
by  the  stones  of  the  road,  upon  Avhich  lie  had  fallen.  The 
storm  had  iioav  subsided,  and  my  patient,  contrary  to 
my  advice  and  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  hostess,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  determination  to  ride  home  Avithout  delay,  as 
ills  house  Avas  distant  only  three  miles.  After  giving  the 
little  messenger,  Avho  lived  in  the  next  cottage,  his  due 
guerdon,  he  turned  to  the  kind  old  Avomaii.  Avho  fluttered 
over  his  departure  Avith  an  earnest  blcsiing,  and  an  en¬ 
treaty  to  knoAv  of  !iis  Avelfare  on  the  inorroAV,  and  said  to 
her — “  I  Avill  not  olfeiid  you  by  speaking  of  remuneration, 
but  God  bless  you  for  your  kindness  ;  I  Avill  see  you  often. 
Vet,  meanwhile,  may  1  request  to  knoAV  toAvhose  motherly 
care  I  haA'e  been  so  much  indebted  at  this  time  ?” 

“  I  Avas  proud  of  the  name  of  Roniiington,”  Avas  the  old 
Avoman’s  ansAver,  “  Avhen  I  Avas  a  Avife,  and  the  mother  of 
my  oAvn  Harry  and  Kmily  ;  but  they  are  all  gone  from 
me  long  ago.” 

At  this  her  Avounded  guest  started  as  if  he  had  been 
struck  to  the  heart  AvIth  a  barbed  arroAv,  and,  trembling 
like  a  leaf  on  a  high  tree,  he  turned  half  round  imploringly 
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to  me;  then,  fixing  his  gaze  on  the  old  woman  before  him, 
he  gasped  forth,  “  Good  God !  what  has  brought  me  into 
this  house !  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  my  kind  hostess  ?” 
,  I  think  not,  sir,  13ut  I  am  afraid  you  are  yet  very 
unwell.” 

.  No  wonder — ^no  wonder,  if  you  be  indeed  his  mother 
—that  boy  Harry  Bonnington^s.  Dare  you  guess  who  is 
in  your  house  this  moment  ?” 

“  Mysterious  Providence  !”  said  the  woman,  returning 
his  gaze  with  equal  intensity  ;  “  who  is  this  one  before 
me?” 

My  name  was  Hastings  once ;  do  you  know  me  now  ?” 
cried  my  patient,  sinking  back  on  a  chair,  and  covering 
his  face  with  his  left  hand,  whilst  he  extended  the  other. 
^  There  is  the  bloody  right  hand,”  he  added,  “  which  made 
you  childless.” 

There  was  here  a  deep  pause.  The  unhappy  man  sat 
with  both  his  hands  upon  his  face.  Before  him  stood  the 
bereaved  mother,  perplexed  in  the  extreme,  yet  evidently 
struggling  to  overcome  her  strong  emotions. 

“If  God  has  brought  about  this  meeting,  unhappy  man, 
to  me,”  she  at  length  said,  “  let  us  each  be  wiser  and  bet¬ 
ter  by  it.  This  cannot  be  without  perfect  repentance  and 
forgiveness ;  and  we  must  mind  our  respective  jRirts. 
What  would  you  have  me  say  to  you  else  ?” 

“  In  truth,  I  do  not  know,”  ivas  his  answer.  “  I  could 
tell  you,  indeed,  why  my  face  has  long  been  pale ;  but  it 
more  becomes  me  to  go  out  of  your  presence  without  any 
parade  of  repentance.  It  was  an  awful  deed,  thou  poor 
mother !  But  yet  the  blow  that  has  ruined  us  all  was 
not  meant  for  him.” 

“  So  she  told  me,  my  child  Emily,  when  she  jded  for 
you  before  this  heart,  and  gave  a  mitigated  name  to  your 
offence.  We  are  two  in  a  strange  relation  to  each  other ; 
but  if  both  may  find  the  same  mild  Judge  in  Heaven  at 
last,  why  should  we  farther  distress  each  other  on  earth  ? 
Yours  is  the  guilt  of  dreadful  rashness,  and  mine  is  the 
sore  bereavement.” 

“  Will  you  give  me  a  pledge  of  your  forgiveness  ?”  asked 
he  eagerly. 

“  Name  it,”  said  the  woman,  evidently  surprised. 

“  I  have  no  mother,”  proceeded  the  unhappy  gentleman ; 
“  and  never  knew  a  true  mother’s  care ;  I  have  no  rela¬ 
tives  ;  I  am  a  desolate  man  ;  and  would  have  you  become 
a  mother  even  to  me.  And  if  I  might  be  something  like 
a  son  to  you,  it  would  give  me  a  taste  of  happiness  ;  and 
I  owe  the  duty  to  you  a  thousivnd  times.  I  have  'wealth 
enough,  and  1  think  I  could  fulfil  some  offices  of  kind  at¬ 
tention.  Now,  if  you  judge  me  aright,  if  you  care  not 
over  much  for  the  opinion  of  the  world,  if  your  heart  can 
bear  the  sad  memorial  which  my  presence  must  ever  be, 
■will  you  become  a  mother  to  me?  Will  you  give  me  a 
chance  for  a  little  joy,  by  allowing  me  to  redress  some¬ 
what  the  wrongs  I  have  done  you,  in  cutting  off  the  na¬ 
tural  stay  of  your  age  ?” 

“  You  are  strangely  generous,”  said  the  old  woman,  after 
a  pause ;  “  yet  I  believe  not  the  less  truly  so.  Your  pro¬ 
posal,  however,  is  so  striking,  that  I  confess  myself  afraid 
•to  take  it.” 

I  dare  not  ui*gc  you  farther  at  this  time,”  said  the 
gentleman ;  “  but  will  you  permit  me  to  see  you  again 
ere  long,  and  renew  my  request  ?’* 

“  God’s  best  peace  be  with  you,|sir !”  said  the  old  woman, 
in  a  kind  voice,  yet  not  answering  his  question  directly. 

“  Amen,”  said  the  gentleman,  and  added  nothing  far¬ 
ther,  beyond  taking  a  simple  leave  of  his  hostess,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  us  to  the  door,  luid  assisted  me  in  helping  him  to 
his  horse. 

“  And  now,”  said  he,  turning  to  me  with  a  kind  smile, 
what  must  be  done  with  you  ?  whither  shall  we  dis¬ 
miss  you  ?” 

“  I  believe  I  must  see  you  safely  home,”  was  my  reply ; 

*  or,  in  other  words,  I  must  tax  your  hospitality  foranight. 
My  name  is  Calvert,  and,  if  you  please.  Doctor  is  agooil  tra¬ 
velling  addition.” 


“  IMy  name  is  Bremner,”  said  my  companion,  ‘‘ai„i 
are  brothers,  it  seems,  in  the  profession.  But  I  trust  vou 
will  never  need  my  services  as  you  have  kindly  given  me 
yours  to-night.  As  for  your  proi)osal  to  accoinpanv  me 
home,  it  is  exactly  what  I  wished,  and  I  trust  we  shall 
not  part  so  soon.” 

I  made  it  my  fiirther  duty,  as  we  proceeded,  to  keep  my 
hand  upon  his  horse’s  bridle,  lest  any  of  the  occasional 
Hashes  which  were  yet  visible  far  off  might  provoke  the 
spirited  animal  to  any  sudden  plunge,  whicli  his  rider  in 
his  present  exhausted  state,  was  less  able  to  guard  a'niinst  • 
and  in  this  way  wc  'went  on  till  we  reached  Mountcoij/ 
tlie  place  of  Breinner’s  residence.  ^ 

On  the  morrow,  instead  of  taking  leave  of  m\  new 
friend,  I  agreed  to  stay  with  him  a  month  ;  before  the 
expiry  of  which  term,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Bonninglon’s  first  scruples  yield  to  his  generous  solicita¬ 
tions,  and  her  rest  set  up  for  life  at  his  house.  It  was  a 
lofty  and  heart-touching  sight  to  see  him  act  towards  her 
in  all  respects  like  a  good  son;  and  his  attentions  were 
sjiecially  valuable,  as  her  health  was  very  feeble. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the  lu’oposed  day  of  my  de¬ 
parture  from  INIountcoin,  Dr  Bremner  voluntarily  opened 
up  to  me  the  following  particulars  of  his  life.  [ 

I 

(Part  II.  in  our  next.) 


STEPHEN  KEMBLE  AND  THE  SON  OF  NEPTINE. 

AN  ANECDOTE. 

Kemble  was  perhaps  the  best  Sir  John  l  alstalY  which 
the  British  stage  ever  saw.  His  fine  countenance  and  hi> 
commanding  figure  fitted  him  admirably  I'ur  tbc  jiart,  i’or 
Sir  John  was  a  “proper  man  -while  the  7talnral  piotii- 
berance  in  front  made  him  the  very  beau  ideal  of  the  in¬ 
veterate  sack-drinker.  The  follo-iving  anecdote  was  told 
me  by  a  person  who  frequently  heard  Kemble  tell  it  him¬ 
self. 


Kemble  wan  performing  with  a  company  in  a  seaport 
town  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  England,  when  a  ship, 
which  had  been  long  at  sea,  came  into  port,  and  sent  her 
crew  on  shore,  -with  plenty  of  money,  and  full  of  fun  and 
frolic,  to  enjoy  themselves,  after  their  long  cruise,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  various  tastes  and  pursuits.  “  One  of  this 
kidney”  found  his  way  to  the  box  ofiice  (d*  the  Theatre, 
which  at  this  time  was  open  only  three  nights  a-wceh, 
and,  enquiring  for  the  Manager,  told  him,  with  all  tin- 
characteristic  hliintness  of  a  British  sailor,  that  he  “  want¬ 
ed  a  play!” — “  Very  Avell,”  replied  the  Manager,  “come 
to-morrow  evening,  my  good  fellow^,  and  you  shall  have 
two  plays.”  This,  however,  did  not  at  all  accord  with 
Jack’s  fancy.  He  was  not  disposed  to  wait  till  to-inorrou’ 
evening  ;  he  wanted  his  play  performed  that  night.  Alter 
a  good  deal  of  wrangling,  and  seeing  that  the  sailor 
bent  on  having  his  own  way,  the  Manager  touched 
the  expenses,  telling  him  that  it  w'ould  require  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  money.  “  Money  1”  said  Jack,  with  a  look  ol 
the  most  infinite  contempt,  “  Damme,*  bow  much  will 
it  take  ?”— “  About  thirty  pounds,”  answered  Stephen. 
Jack  said  not  a  word,  but,  drawing  his  purse  Irom  hn 


bosom,  counted  down  thirty  guineas  in  the  calmest  ina*'* 
ner  possible.  The  bargain  was  now  of  course  fairly  con¬ 
cluded,  but  a  question  remained  to  he  asked. 
play[should  you  like  performed,  sir  ?”  said  the  obsequious 
Manager,  as  he  pocketed  the  gold  pieces  with  evident  nA- 
tisfaction.  “  Elay  1”  said  Jack,  chuckling  at  the  idea  el 
being  “  sir’d.”  “  Let  me  see.  Ay,  ay,  give  us  1  alstu  > 
Sir  John  Ealstaff — You  have  a  fellow  here  Avho  does  that 


devilish  well.  Ay,  ay,  sir,”  said  the  tar,  with  inciea- 
sing  good  humour,  as  he  ran  over  his  theatrical  reun«*^ 


♦  I  have  written  the  expletives  with  which  the  sailor 
discourse  in  /u//,  as  I  dislike  the  glaring  and  shamcfaccit  j 

manner  of  printing  them  thus— “  d - me.”  At  the 

regret,  in  common  with  all  who  ihiuk  riglitly  on  the  sunjcc  *  ^ 

the  general  ehartieter  of  the  Drilish  sailor  should  be  sO  nner 
with  this  inveterate  habit  and  degrading  vice. 
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WP^RKLY  urgister  of  criticism  and  belles  lettres. 


eiices,  “  let  me  have  the  old  hoy  with  the  round  fore¬ 
castle,  built  like  a  Dutch  lugger,  and  lurching  like  a  Spa¬ 
nish  galleon  in  a  heavy  sea.  Damme  !  give  me  Sir  John 
1  alstatf !  ^Vhat  a  prime  commodore  the  old  fellow  would 
have  made  had  his  worship  lived  in  them  times.  Shiver 
mv  timbers !  but  I  could  have  sailed  the  whole  ’varsal 
^Yorld  with  him,  and  stood  by  him  in  wreck  or  fight, 
damme,  to  the  last  plank  !”  Having  pronounced  this  eu- 
logium  on  the  character  of  stout  Sir  John,  the  affair  was 
closed,  and  all  the  arrangements  made  to  Jack’s  complete 
satisfaction.  One  claiisein  particular  was  most  pointedly 
urged,  that  not  a  single  soul  was  to  be  in  the  house  but 
liimself !  “  Remember,”  said  Jack,  “  not  a  lubber  of  them 

must  be  seen,  either  in  the  hold,  the  shrouds,  or  the  tops, 
or,  by  the  Diomede  !  I’ll  have  him  keelhauled  by  the 
tiddlers  !”  So  saying,  the  tar  departed,  mightily  pleased 
with  his  bargain,  with  himself,  and  with  the  whole  world. 

Night  came  ;  a  few  of  the  orchestra  people  took  their 
accustomed  places  ;  the  house  was  well  lighted,  and  every 
thing  in  readiness,  when,  just  at  the  hour.  Jack  burst  into 
the  lower  gallery,  and,  running  across  the  seats,  much  in 
the  way  in  which  he  would  have  run  along  the  jolly  boat, 
he  placed  himself,  with  hat  on  one  side,  and  arms  akimbo, 
in  the  centre  of  the  front  bench.  By  way  of  overture,  he 
called  for  Jack’s  Delight”  and  tiie  “  Sailor’s  Hornpipe 
and  these  being  played  to  liis  liking,  he  bawled  out,  ‘‘  Now, 
iny  lads,  clew  up  your  mainsail,  and  pipe  all  handsaboard !” 
The  curtain  immediately  drew  up,  and  the  play  of  ‘‘  Henry 
Fourth,  Part  Pirst,”  commenced.  Jack  sat  out  the  first 
scene  wdth  a  good  deal  of  patience  ;  but  when  his  fa¬ 
vourite  made  his  appearance  in  the  second  scene,  along 
with  the  Prince, 

“  Three  cheers  our  gallant  seaman  gave  !” 

in  a  tone  which  would  have  drowned  a  dozen  Brahams. 
Sir  John  bowed  low  to  this  token  of  marked  approbation, 
and  the  play  proceeded,  while  Jack  sat  with  his  wdiole 
soul  in  his  eyes,  enjoying  the  rare  humour  of  the  unimi¬ 
tated  and  inimitable  Palstaff.”  He  continued  in  evident 
delight  as  long  as  Sir  John  remained  on  the  stage,  but 
whenever  he  made  his  exit,  the  play  was  performed  in 
dumb  show,  and  amid  a  torrent  of  reproaches  from  “  the 
audience,”  who  kept  bawling  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  his 
Grace  of  Northumberland  and  other  distinguished  cha¬ 
racters — “  Avast  there  !  sheer  off,  ye  lubbers  !  Belay 
your  jawing  tackle,  you  there  with  the  carving  knife  ! 
Sheer  off !  sheer  off !  Bring  Palstaff  in,  and  be  damned 
to  you !”  Thus  did  Jack  alternately  applaud  and  condemn 
during  the  whole  performance.  When  it  was  finished, 
and  the  green  “  mainsail  ”  had  been  once  more  dropped 
‘‘  on  deck,”  he  rose  and  was  preparing  to  depart,  when  one 
of  the  players  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  gallery,  and  in¬ 
formed  him  that  all  was  not  over,  for  that  the  “  After- 
piece”  was  yet  to  be  performed.  “  Is  Palstaff  to  be  in 
— ‘‘No,  sir.” — “Oh!  then,  damn  the  afterpiece! 
Good  night,  good  night  !”  And  so  saying,  he  walked  out, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  h  is  thirty  guineas’  worth. 

Stephen  Kemble  used  to  relate  this  anecdote  with  in- 
nuite  glee  and  humour ;  and  it  certainly  affords  an  amu- 
Mng  trait  illustrative  of  the  character  of  a  class  of  men 
whose  eipials  in  bravery  and  absurdity  cannot  be  found  on 
the  face  ot  the  globe. 


highland  scenery  and  peasantry. 

the  Editor  of  the  Inverness  Courier, 

^  HO  has  not  felt  his  heart  expand  and  his  fancy  kin¬ 
dle  at  the  first  warm  suns  and  cloudless  skies  which  tell 
Us  of  the  coming  spring?  Rough  and  variable  as  the 
reason  has  hitherto  been,  we  have  now  a  glimpse  ot  “  bet- 
Jei  days.”  Tlie  snow  his  disappeared  from  all  hut  the 
'ptiest  mountains  and  deepest  dells — the  sun  is  not  only 
'*dble,  but  U  fell,  A  new  spirit  has  gone  forth,  as  cer- 
uii  of  our  reformers  say  ;  and  when  all  the  powers  of 


Nature  have  begun  “  their  work  of  gladness  to  contrive,’* 
who  would  sit  still  within  doors,  nor  hasten,  at  the  earliest 
call,  to  participate  in  the  general  joy  ?  Not  I _ 

“  Por  I  have  loved  the  rural  walk,  through  lanes 
Of  grassy  swarth,  close  cropp'd  by  nibbling  sheep. 

And  skirted  thick  with  intertexture  linn 
Of  thorny  boughs  ;  have  loved  the  rural  walk 
O’er  hills,  through  valleys,  and  by  rivers’  brink. 

E’er  since  a  truant  boy  I  pass'd  my  bounds.” 

Dear  as  are  the  inland  scenes  of  merry  England,  which 
none  knew  better  to  paint  than  her  beloved  Cowper,— 
with  all  her  happy  homes  “  bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees,” 
— her  rich,  level  meadows,  enclosed  by  well-kept  hedges, 
and  bounded  by  brooks,  cottages,  and  alder-trees — what 
arc  they  in  the  power  to  soothe,  to  elevate,  and  purify  the 
soul,  compared  with  the  silent  majesty  and  sterner  beauty 
of  Loch  Ness,  now  spread  before  me,  with  her  vast  ex¬ 
panse  of  deep  and  waveless  water,  her  towering  and  va¬ 
riegated  rocks,  her  numerous  glens,  opening  up  like  nar¬ 
row  gullies  or  ravines,  yet  filled  with  smoking  huts,  fall¬ 
ing  streams,  and  waving  trees — a  wild,  and  beautiful,  and 
populous  solitude  ! 

The  scenery  of  the  Highlands  is  usually  described  after 
the  style  and  fashion  of  British  painters,  by  pourtraying 
the  most  striking  and  prominent  objects,  without  regard 
to  those  minor  graces  and  embellishments  which  soften 
and  adorn,  if  they  do  not  individualize,  the  scene.  By  a  few 
powerful  and  masterly  touches,  the  leading  traits  are  “  bodied 
forth,”  a  general  resemblance  is  attained,  and  neither  artist 
nor  author  seeks  for  more.  One  splendid  exception,  in¬ 
deed,  is  to  be  found  in  our  literature — the  poetry  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  which  has  familiarized  thousands  with  every 
bush,  and  brake,  and  dell  within  the  range  of  the  Tro- 
sachs.  But  there  the  spell  rests — it  extends  not  farther 
north.  Hence,  though  strangers,  visiting  our  scenery,  are 
prepared  to  gaze  uiion  mountains,  capt  by  mist  or  snow, 
and  to  luxuriate  by  the  side  of  lakes  and  waterfalls,  few 
anticipate  wandering  through  wildernesses  of  native  birch 
and  oak,  or  of  witnessing  the  myriads  of  Alpine  plants  and 
shrubs  which  here  climb  the  loftiest  steej^s,  and  lend  aii 
indescribable  sweetness  and  beauty  to  the  landscape.  Stand¬ 
ing  by  these  lonely  rocks  at  sunrise,  or  in  a  calm  summer 
evening,  and  contrasting  their  bare  and  rugged  peaks  with 
the  profusion  of  green,  glossy  plants,  flowering  shrubs,  and 
tangled  brushwood,  which  clothe  their  sides  and  cluster 
round  their  bases,  a  fresh  wild  fragrance  is  breathed  from 
clitf  and  dell,  a  thousand  times  more  delicious  than  the 
richest  perfumes.  Tliis  exuberance,  though  most  predo¬ 
minant  in  the  inland  glens  and  passes,  is  seldom  far  dis¬ 
tant.  Even  in  the  most  dreary  and  desolate  tracts,  Na¬ 
ture,  as  it  were,  redeems  herself,  and  nooks  and  slips, 
watered  by  some  solitary  rill  or  spring,  blossom  forth,  like 
the  “  happy  island  ”  amidst  the  Sands  of  Lybia,  to  human¬ 
ize  the  desert.  In  the  midst  of  the  gorgeous  fertility  of 
the  south,  these  oases  of  the  wild  would  bloom  undistin¬ 
guished,  but  here  their  soothing  and  vivifying  power  is 
deeply  felt.  They  are  (speaking  fancifully)  like  the 
dews  and  flowers  of  IMilton’s  genius  sprinkling  the  hoar 
austerity  of  his  creed  ;  or  like  that  exquisite  touch  of  ten¬ 
derness  and  beauty  wdth  wdiich  Skakspeare  relieves  the 
dense  horrors  brooding  over  Macbeth’s  castle — 

“  This  guest  of  summer, 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 

By  his  loved  mansionry,  that  the  heaven’s  breast 
Smells  wooing! y  here.” 

One  only  drawback  is  felt  in  traversing  these  moun¬ 
tain  scenes.  Go  wdiere  w’e  will,  we  meet  with  the  low 
black  huts  of  the  peasants, — “  murky  dens,”  as  Johnson 
calls  them, — which  never  fail  to  convey  a  dull  and  [>ain- 
t‘ul  feeling  to  the  mind.  How  ditlerent  from  the  snug, 
cleanly,  white-washeil  cottages  of  England!  Nor  is  this 
iiiiju’ession  illusory.  The  condition  even  of  the  crofter,  or 
small  fanner;  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  English  peasant, 
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and  he  is  destitute  of  the  consolation,  poor  as  it  is,  which 
the  latter  possesses,  that  liis  old  age  will  be  sheltered,  or 
his  offspring  reared,  by  the  humane  institutions  of  his 
country.  In  winter,  too, .his  exertions  are  paralyzed  by 
the  rigours  of  the  climate,  and  during  this  stern  blockade, 
confined  day  after  day  in  a  dark  smoky  hut,  destitute  of 
the  means  of  employment,  and  often  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  his  situation  must  be  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  Very 
fceiiuently,  in  such  cases,  if  moneyVan  be  begged  or  bor¬ 
rowed,  or  raised  by  joint  contribution,  smuggling  is  re« 
sorted  to  ;  and  though  much  has  been  done  to  suppress 
this  illegal  traffic,  it  still  holds  undisputed  sway  in  the 
wilder  straths  and  glens.  The  nature  of  the  country  offers 
such  facilities  for  carrying  it  on,  and  all  classes  of  the 
people,  high  and  low,  are  so  pj\rtial  to  the  beverage,  that 
one  need  not  wonder  at  its  continuance.  In  many  placcvs, 
the  exciseman  dare  not  venture  his  neck  among  the  cliffs 
and  dens  where  Donald  is  at  w'ork ;  frequently,  too,  like 
the  mole,  he  labours  under  ground,  and  in  winter  the 
heights  and  fords  arc  impassable.  The  only  chance  of 
seizure  'which  the  revenue  officer  has,  is  to  intercept  the 
men  and  women  as  they  sally  forth  from  the  “  bothy,” 
to  vend  the  spirits, — a  mean  catchpoll  employment,  yet 
one  which  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  of  a 
former  day,  thought  not  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  Burns. 

With  all  his  left  and  right-handed  policy,  Donald  grows 
not  rich — “  with  all  his  thrift  he  thrives  not.”  The 
elder  cottars,  and  those  burdened  with  large  families,  may 
be  said  to  vegetate  rather  than  live,  and  hundreds  are  at 
this  moment,  I  am  persuaded,  suffering  hardships  and 
privations,  at  which,  in  the  sister  country.  Captain  Rock 
and  his  followers  would  rise  cn  masse.  Still  they  are 
strongly  attached  to  their  native  hills  :  let  them  but  re¬ 
main  in  their  huts,  and  they  ask  no  more.  The  feuded 
chain  is  broken,  but  the  force  of  habit  and  early  associa¬ 
tions  bind  the  Highlander  as  firmly  to  his  native  strath 
as  if  it  were  impossible  for  him  to  gain  a  subsistence  else¬ 
where.  Perhaps  this  is  but  another  proof  of  the  abject¬ 
ness  of  his  condition  ;  so  low  has  he  sunk,  that  even  the 
desire  to  rise,  to  enjoy,  or  to  excel,  is  dead  or  stagnant.  It 
is  only,  however,  in  large  crowded  cities,  that  the  poor 
are  truly  miserable.  When  men  are  congregated  together 
in  large  masses,  and  every  avenue  to  labour  seems  closed, 
then  the  Avretched  being  whom  want  is  staring  in  the 
face,  feels  the  utter  helplessness  of  his  situation,  and  be¬ 
comes  the  prey  of  despair.  Then  it  is  that  the  iron  en¬ 
ters  his  soul,  and  deeds  are  sometimes  done  at  which  hu¬ 
manity  shudders.  But  the  Highlander  is  never  so  wholly 
destitute.  On  the  hill-side,  bleak  though  it  be,  he  sees 
around  him  the  means  of  future  subsistence — the  ele¬ 
ments  of  humble  comfort.  Spring  will  figaiii  unlock  the 
stores  of  the  earth,  and  winter  withdraw  the  last  of  his 
lingering  forces.  Then,  -when  our  burns  and  streams, 
instead  of  being  choked  with  snow-wreaths,  and  silenced 
by  frost,  are  again  murmuring  by  bank  and  brae — when 
the  larch  and  birch  trees  are  full  of  leaf,  and  every 
“  broomy  knowe,”  moistened  'with  genial  show’ers,  is  re¬ 
dolent  of  spring,  the  poor  Highlander  forgets  his  load  of 
suffering,  and,  hoping  all  wdll  yet  be  well,  exults  in  the 
change  wdiich  scatters  joy  among  the  rational  and  irra¬ 
tional  creation. 

Inverness,  April  2(1. 


OOSFOUD-IIOUSE  AND  ITS  PAINTINGS. 

Our  readers  probably  are  not  aware  that  the  Earl 
of  Wcinyss,  with  a  spirit  and  liberality  worthy  of  his 
rank,  has  intimated  to  the  artists  of  Edinburgh,  through 
Allan,  that  they  are  welcome  to  visit,  and  even  to 
take  copies  from,  his  jfictures.  Hail  he  refused  such  a 
permission  on  application  being  made  for  it,  or  had  he  I 
even  waited  to  be  requested,  we  should  have  heard  enough  i 
of  innuendoes  about  wealthy  men  who  shut  up  from  the  | 
man  of  taste  treasures  they  themselves  cannot  appreciate. 
As  it  is,  scarcely  any  one  knows  of  the  generous  offer ; 


and,  what  is  worse,  not  one  of  the  artists,  aa  far  as  I  can 
learn,  has  yet  availed  himself  of  it. 

The  old  house  of  Gosford,  where  the  noble  proprietor  re 
sides,  is  a  large  irregular  building,  with  all  that  air  of 
neatness  conveyed  by  white-washing,  surrounded  bv 
various  small  enclosures  formed  by  tall  clipped  hedges 
that  give  an  appearance  of  snugness  to  the  whole.  Im! 
mediately  in  front,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  lawn,  of  no 
great  extent,  stands  the  main  body  of  the  new  hoiise^a 
building  of  more  architectural  pretensions  than  beauty 
It  was  built  by  the  late  Earl,  but  never  completed ;  and 
as  there  is  some  defect  about  the  materials,  probably  never 
will.  The  length  of  the  house  is  too  great  in  proportion 
to  its  depth  ;  the  eastern  facade  is  j»lain  and  heavy ;  the 
western  more  ornamented,  and,  but  for  the  excessive 
slenderness  of  the  pilasters  and  antae,  well  designed.  The 
old  house,  idain  as  can  w'ell  be  conceived,  but  massive 
and  solid,  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  something  fine  on  the  other,  are  no  unapt  representa¬ 
tions  of  our  British  noblemen  in  the  earlier  and  later  pe¬ 
riods  of  last  century.  The  former  proud  and  dignified,  yet 
withal  affecting  a  sturdy  deportment,  that  distinguished 
the  w’ealthy  independent  baron  from  the  empty-pocketed, 
title-gilded  creature,  whose  only  element  is  a  court.  The 
latter  more  highly  educated,  and  attempting  to  superin¬ 
duce  upon  himself  that  Continental  polish,  of  which  God 
and  Nature  never  meant  an  Englishman  to  be  susceptible. 
The  two  houses  stand  there  as  monuments  of  a  change  in 
the  tone  and  manners  of  society. 

The  new  house  is,  of  course,  not  inhabited ;  and  the 
three  large  public  rooms,  which  constitute  almost  the 
whole  body  of  the  house,  Jire  occupied  by  the  late  EaiTs  large 
collection  of  paintings.  These  rooms — three  in  number—. 
are  very  large  and  beautifully  proportioned.  I^eft,  as  they 
now  are,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  they  might  look  with 
the  necessary  additions  of  carpets,  ottomans,  chandeliers, 
jind  all  the  other  requisites  of  magnificent  apartments. 
At  present  their  bare  floors  and  white  ceilings  have  rather 
a  desolate  appearance;  and  the  gilding  along  the  springs 
of  the  arches  contrasts  tawdrily  with  the  whole.  The 
pictures  likewise  suffer  from  each  room  having  a  large 
side  window  instead  of  a  top  light. 

It  w^ould  be  absurd,  or  worse,  to  pretend,  on  tlie  strength 
of  one  visit,  to  appreciate  such  a  numerous  collection  of 
paintings.  Some  pictures  there  are  which  arrest  us  at 
once,  and  impress  us  more  deeply  the  longer  we  examine 
them.  Some  there  are  which  blind  even  the  most  prac¬ 
tised  connoisseur  at  first  to  their  inherent  emptiness ; 
i  and  others,  at  first  rather  repulsive,  win  upon  us  iiisen- 
i  sibly,  like  a  homely  but  amiable  woman.  Besides,  some 
thirty  of  the  best  pictures  have  spent  a  winter  in  town, 
and  have  not  been  unpacked  since  their  return.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  reader  do  not  think  an  old  maifs  prattle  tedious, 
he  may  follow  me  through  the  different  apartments.  I 
begin  with  the  dining-room  : 

The  first  painting  that  arrests  the  eye,  which,  on  first 
entering  a  room  where  there  are  a  number  of  works  of 
art,  wanders  in  uncertainty  from  one  to  another,  is  a  cru¬ 
cifixion  by  Imperiali.  On  closer  inspection,  we  find  it  a 
respectable,  but  by  no  means  a  masterly  painting.  It  is 
only  when  w'e  return  to  the  door,  that  w  e  discover  it  is  the 
prominent  manner  in  which  the  crucifix  stands  out  from 
the  dense  body  of  darkness,  that  struck  us.  It  is  a  kind 
of  panoramic  painting.  The  next  is  a  painting  by  Gcn- 
tileschi,  over  the  fire-plaiT — Bathsheba  in  the  bath.  R 
is  in  the  bold,  unsubdued  style  of  the  Italian  masters 
'wdiere  no  one  colour  fades  into  another.  The  draw  ing  is 
less  powerful.  There  is  a  finicalness  in  most  of  the  at¬ 
titudes.  Even  Bathsheba,  although  the  trunk  is  finely 
drawui,  and  truly  coloured,  is  not  quite  exempt  from  thi^. 
The  easiest  figure  is  the  negro  standing  behind  her. 
There  is  in  this  room  a  picture  of  the  triumph  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  attributed  to  Julio  Romano  ;  but,  to  judge  by 
the  style  and  execution,  it  must  be  the  work  of  some  cai- 
lier  artist.  There  is  also  a  “  stag-hunt,”  by  Snyders;  re- 
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gpccting  the  authenticity  of  which  we  decline  giving  an 
oinion,  until  further  examination.  Four  portraits,  by 
Soasnoletto,  are  cliaracterised  l)y  an  exaggerated  contrast 
of  light  and  shade,  that  would  almost  lead  us  at  first  view 
to  set  them  down  for  mere  daubs.  A  closer  inspection 
shows,  however,  transpai’ent  colouring  and  fine  drawing, 
with  occasionally  (as,  for  example,  in  the  portrait  of  the 
starrv  Galileo  and  his  woes)  great  nobleness  of  expres¬ 
sion.  landscape,  near  the  Bathsheba,  is  said  to  be  by 
Salvator  Kosa  ;  and,  whether  genuine  or  not,  is  valuable, 
for  its  mellow  tone,  and  admirable  disposition  of  light 
ind  shade.  The  lover  of  broad  and  rich  humour  will 
find  a  high  treat  in  the  Flemish  Epicure  of  jordaens. 
His  face,  broad  and  round,  literally  shines  (under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  music,  rich  dishes,  and  noble  wines)  with  the 
oil  of  gladness. 

The  Saloon  contains  some  pieces  of  sculpture,  which 
do  not  afford  much  room  for  remark.  There  arc  two 
able  paintings,  of  whicli  I  cotild  neither  learn  nor  guess 
the  subjects,  nor  the  master  ;  for  they  arc  evidently  from 
the  same  hand.  Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the 
contents  of  this  apartment,  arc  some  drawings  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert  Strange. 

We  now  come  to  the  drawing-room.  The  Vertumnus 
and  Pomona  of  Rubens  is  a  fine  painting,  but  requires 
one  far  gone  in  the  love  of  the  art,  not  to  be  startled  with 
the  homely,  though  characteristic,  features  of  the  pair, 
and  the  anaclironisni  of  their  dress.  Near  this  is  “  a 
composition” — fruit  and  game  by  Snyders,  figures  by  Rn- 
— worthy  of  a  longer  perusal  than  I  could  afford  it. 
There  are  two  Murillos — one,  the  flight  into  Egypt — tlie 
other,  St  John,  the  good  shepherd.  Both  have  the  artist’s 
warm  colouring  and  delicacy  of  tint.  The  figures  in  the 
former  are  exact  copies  of  cvery-day  life — there  is  no  ele- 
^^ltion  iibout  the  expression.  It  woubi  liavc  been  a  gem, 
had  it  merely  undertaken  to  rejn’esent  “  peasants  rest¬ 
ing  but  there  wants  that  dignity  and  grace  which  we 
riHpiirc  in  the  incarnate  Deity  and  his  mother.  The  St 
John  is  more  itleal,  and  betrays  a  finer  feeling  of  the 
j>ootry  of  the  art,  than  any  other  work  of  Murillo’s  that 
wp  have  seiMi.  The  “  Elijah,  fi*d  by  ravens,”  of  T^'iiiers, 
is  cliiplly  valuable,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  clear  land¬ 
scape  which  we  see  tbrongh  the  mouth  of  the  cave  in 
which  the  propliet  is  seated.  There  is  also  in  this  room 
a  landscape  by  Claude  Lorrain,  of  which  I  could  speak 
“  from  morn  till  dewy  eve  but  my  limits  will  not  .ad¬ 
mit,  and  be  must  rest  unnoticed,  till  1  can  devote  a  wliole 
essay  to  himself. 

There  now  remain  only  two  paintings,  of  which  I  in¬ 
tend  to  say  any  thing  ;  and  they  arc  both  portraits.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  paintings  of  this  class,  which  have  an  in¬ 
dependent  value  of  their  own  :  but  their  chief  interest 
arises  from  the  completeness  w'hich  they  give  to  our  ide.as 
of  distinguished  ch.ar.acters.  The  pictures,  at  present 
alluded  to,  arc  a  portrait  of  IVI.asaniello  of  Njqdes,  ami 
n^hat  is  said  to  be  an  original  portrait  of  Shakspeare. 
The  former  is  a  full-length.  IVIasaniello  stands  with  a 
matchlock  Ln  his  hand,  and  a  silver  sword  by  liis  side,  in  a 
dress  of  many  and  strongly-contrasted  colours.  His  body 
js  not  bent — only  slightly  inclined  forwmrd.  There  is  “  a 
•stening  fem*  in  his  regard” — his  eves  have  the  ferocitv  and 
»een  watclifulness  of  the  cat — his  mouth  wears  .a  vacant 
animal  smile.  The  brow  is  lofty  and  commanding.  The 
Upper  pai*t  of  the  face  indicates  capacious  and  powerful 
intellect — the  lower,  strong  ani>nal  passions.  Ilis  story 
the  comment  on  it.  He  rescued  his  country  like 
a  hero ;  be  fell  into  habits  of  excess  ;  and  his  followers 
j|d  to  kill  liiin,  like  a  mad  dog,  lest  he  should  do  mis- 

let.  ^  I  %voiild  give  a  good  deal  to  know,  upon  good 
authority,  that  the  other  really  is  an  original  portrait  of 
•  «ik.s]>purj.  It  is  just  such  a  face  .as  I  c(»nld  I’anry  him 

have  had.  .The  brow  is  broad,  higb,  and  beautifully 
**rined.  The  dear  eyes  bene.atb  it  swim  in  quiet  <b'light. 
i  is  rather  large  ;  the  vermilion  lips  lie  aj>art, 

•  seating  a  c[uick  perception  of  ull  pleasunthlc  sensations. 


The  hair,  moustaches,  and  beard,  are  of  the  softest  tex- 
tiii*e  ;  and  their  beautiful  arrangement  is  evidently  na¬ 
tural  and  involuntary.  The  face  is  all  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing — all  repose,  and  full  of  enjoyment — yet  indicating  a 
catKibility  of  exertion  far  beyond  ordin.ary  mortals. 


THE  WRECK  OF  A  WORLD.— A  DAY-DREAM. 

By  IL  G.  n. 

Some  say  that  gleams  of  a  remoter  world 
Visit  the  soul  in  sleep — that  death  is  slumber. 

And  that  its  shapes  the  busy  thoughts  outnumber 
Of  those  wlio  wake  and  live. — I  look  on  high  ; 

Has  some  unknown  omnipotence  unfurl’d 
The  veil  of  life  and  death  ?  or  do  I  lie 
In  dream,  and  does  the  mightier  world  of  sleep 
Spread  far  around  and  inaccessibly 
Its  circles  ? 

Shklley. 

Thk  impression  it  left  upon  my  mind  will  never  be 
effaced,  yet  I  cannot  describe  it.  It  was  a  vision  of  fear¬ 
ful,  but  glorious  sublimity.  I  know  not  whether  it  wa^ 
.a  waking  or  a  sleeping  dream  ;  it  came  upon  me  for  the 
moment  with  all  the  overwhelming  force  of  reality. 
There  are  mysteries  in  the  unfathomable  soul  of  man, 
over  which,  cither  in  the  calm  of  noon,  or  tlie  solitude  of 
night,  we  may  well  brood  with  awe,  starting  even  from 
ourselves,  as  if  we  carried  within  ns  a  spirit  to  whose 
omnipotence  we  were  forced  to  bow,  and  over  whose 
wild  and  wayward  will  we  in  vain  attempted  to  assert 
an  in fi lienee. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  I  w.as  up  by  myself  among  tlie 
mountains.  Not  a  human  habitation  was  in  sight,  not 
.a  human  sound  was  floating  on  the  hushed  almospheia*. 
But,  through  the  deep  stillness,  a  low  tlirilling  voice 
appeared  to  fill  all  space,  a  voice  th.at  seemed  an  inherent 
part  of  the  creation,  for  ever  ringing  on  the  finer  nerves 
of  sense,  like  the  distant  and  dying  hum  of  bees,  or  the 
far-off  munnur  of  the  summer  ocean.  The  mon’  yon 
listened  to  convince  yourself  of  the  profound  quiet  of 
.animated  nature,  the  more  you  were  aware  of  .a  certain 
rushing  noise, — the  whirl,  perhaps,  of  a  revidviiig  world, 
or  the  audible  breathing  of  every  living  hbule  of  grass, 
and  humble  flower,  and  majestic  tree,  and  ]>rimcval  fo¬ 
rest.  Or  might  it  not  be  tlie  invisible  passing  of  ten 
thousand  souls,  eternally  moving  on  and  on  in  two  unin¬ 
terrupted  currents — the  one  towards  the  heaven  they 
have  gained,  and  the  other  to  lighten  up  for  a  while  the 
pure  shrine  of  infantile  bosoms  ?  It  matters  not  ;  it  is  a 
sound  to  be  felt,  not  reasoned  on.  1  threw  iiivsclf  down 
at  random  upon  a  spot  unshadowed  by  a  tree,  grc'cn  and 
bright,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Heaven.  I  lay  like 
a  swimmer  afloat  upon  his  hack  in  the  blue  solitude  of 
some  favourite  bay.  The  mighty  skies  seemed  rolling 
oil  above  me,  with  their  gorgeous  cavalcades  of  cloud, 
tier  after  tier,  in  every  gi’eat  and  fantastic  shape  that 
im.aginatioii  coins, — palaces  with  domes  of  diamond  and 
gold,  immeasurable  pyramids,  thrones  r.adiaiit  witli  chry¬ 
solite,  leviathans  of  the  deep,  monsters  of  the  air,  glo¬ 
rious  and  colossal  forms  of  hards,  and  silver-haired  pro¬ 
phets,  and  mon.archs  on  their  majestic  steeds  careering 
across  the  sun. 

Suddenly  a  change  came  over  the  face  of  the  firma¬ 
ment.  Its  rainbow  lights  faded  aw.iy.  Its  blue  fiebls 
seemed  to  wither  in  the  poisoned  air.  They  grew  pale, 
and  yet  p.iler  ;  a  filmy  veil  appeared  to  have  been  cast 
before  them  ;  and  when  I  looked  again,  they  had  died 
away  into  a  wan  and  sickly  white.  The  wliolc  firma¬ 
ment  was  in  rapid  and  tumultuous  motion.  The  winds 
were  still  siieerhless  ;  the  same  de.ad  repose  pervaded  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  far,  far  above  me,  the  stormy  rai^k  was  wheel¬ 
ing  round  and  round  in  its  inextricable  confusion.  The 
brightness  of  the  sun-lit  empyrean  had  passed  aw.ay  for 
ever.  Darker  and  darker; — every  thing  was  quickly 
lapsing  into  gloom.  Along  the  whole  horizon  my  eye 
rested  on  the  melancholy  edge  of  a  rising  canopy  of 
black.  It  spread  upwards  with  a  slow,  regulai'i  umiiioua 
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motion  ; — upwards,  still  upwards,  across  the  whole  arch 
of  heaven.  The  light  fled  before  it,  but  it  pursued,  and 
buried  it  up  in  its  sullen  folds.  Not  a  ray,  not  a  single 
ray  was  left ;  not  one  luminous  particle  floated  through 
infitiite  space.  But  a  change  had  been  wrought  upon 
my  sense  of  sight.  I  could  now  distinguish  objects  in 
the  darkness,  as  well  as  I  could  do  before  in  the  light. 

I  turned  towards  the  earth,  and  looked  round.  I 
scarcely  knew  it  to  be  the  same  as  that  on  which  I  had 
lived.  I  could  see  for  miles, — for  leagues, — away  through 
the  deep  obscurity  that  overshadowed  it ;  but  it  was  only 
one  vast,  unbroken,  barren,  lifeless  waste.  Its  moun¬ 
tains,  its  woods,  its  streams,  its  cities,  its  moving  and 
breathing  things,  were  gone — gone  like  a  cloud  from  the 
surface  of  a  lake.  Of  all  the  human  race,  I  only  survi¬ 
ved.  The  desolation  had  been  complete — too  complete, 
too  terrible  for  tears.  I  felt  that  a  curse  was  upon  me 
— the  curse  of  loneliness.  And  the  silence — that  dread¬ 
ful  silence — worse,  a  thousand  times  worse  than  the  roar 
of  earthquakes,  still  (M)ntiniied.  There  was  nothing  to 
break  it.  The  air  had  lost  the  attribute  of  motion  ;  the 
instinct  of  life  had  perished,  and  there  was  not  even  the 
stirring  of  a  growing  flower  to  relieve  the  ear,  though 
but  with  the  mockery  of  sound. 

Whither  was  1  now  to  flee  ?  \Vas  I  doomed  to  a 
wretched  immortality,  wandering  over  a  shipwrecked 
and  deserted  world  ?-  -All  at  once  a  disembodied  shape 
passed  by  me.  For  the  first  time  fear  fell  upon  my  soul. 
'J'he  curtain  of  immateriality  was  withdrawn,  and  I 
stood  in  the  visible  j)reseiice  of  the  mysterious  dead, 
whose  nature  was  different  from  mine,  and  in  whose 
feelings  1  had  no  sympathy.  Perhaps  they  were  the 
evil  spirits  of  the  former  world,  who,  now  that  it  had 
been  changed  into  a  charnel-house,  were  condemned  still  to 
flit  along  with  it  as  it  rolled  its  spectral  and  rejected  form 
through  the  remotest  regions  of  chaos.  I  was  left  in 
<loubt,  in  ignorance,  and  I  trembled.  Shadow  after  sha¬ 
dow  appeared  in  the  distance,  came  rapidly  through  the 
<lim  air,  and  glided  by  me.  All  were  of  gigantic  magni¬ 
tude,  and  frequently  a  wild  unnatural  expression  was  on 
their  unsubstantial  countenances.  Their  numbers,  too, 
seemed  perpetually  increasing,  and  the  s[>eed  at  which 
they  went  was  becoming  greater.  It  was  a  tremendous, 
but  magnificent  pageant.  Some  were  mounted  upon  vi¬ 
sionary  steeds,  black  as  ebony  ;  others  moved  on  in  cha¬ 
riots  and  triumphal  cars,  like  Roman  generals  at  a  tri¬ 
umph  ;  unreal  ships  came  sailing  through  the  abyss  above 
me,  with  all  their  white  sails  set,  and  apparently  full  in 
the  wind.  Noiselessly  they  came,  and  noiselessly  they 
again  vanished  afar  off’.  They  were  followed  by  prodi¬ 
gious  birds,  larger  a  thousand  times  than  the  South  Ame- 
j’ican  condor,  who  soared  in  solitary  pomp  away  into  the 
darkness. 

I  wandered  over  the  illimitable  desert,  and  these 
shapes  and  sights  of  awe  grew  familiar  to  me.  Unex¬ 
pectedly,  like  flakes  in  a  snow-storm  when  its  fury  is 
wellnigh  spent,  they  became  less  frequent  and  less  con¬ 
fused.  At  length  I  saw  no  more.  A  faint  red  light,  as 
if  <lilTused  from  a  few  glimmering  lamps  that  hung  far 
up  in  the  black  concave,  sjiread  a  dim  sepulchral  glare 
around  me.  I  looked,  and  found  that  I  was  on  a  bound¬ 
less  plain  of  ruins,  stumbling  over  huge  fragments  hid 
among  the  rank  and  withered  grass.  Heaped  together  in 
strange  overthrow,  I  recognised  the  fallen  towers  of 
Athens,  of  Tyre,  and  of  Balbec,  the  crumbling  fanes  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  Babylon,  the  eternal  pyramids,  the 
sculptured  obelisks,  the  mutilated  sphinxes,  and  the  jasper 
tombs  of  Palmyra,  of  Memphis,  and  of  Thebes.  They 
were  all  cast  from  their  once  immovable  bases,  and  like 
the  statues  and  images  of  a  sacked  city,  they  lay  prostrate 
along  the  earth,  disfigured,  broken,  dishonoured,  and  ne¬ 
glected.  It  was  a  world’s  churchyard,  and  these  were 
the  monuments  that  were  piled  upon  the  grave  of  man. 
I  could  see  them  all  in  the  dim  lurid  light. 

Suddenly  a  meteor  broke  forth,  fur  away  in  the  east, 


with  a  tierce  and  tiery  glare.  The  solid  earth  heaved  in 
convulsive  throes.  The  pyramids  were  rent  asunder  and 
the  buried  dead  walked  out.  They  were  still  dead  \)ut 
their  glazed  eyes  rolled  horribly  in  mysterious  meaninij 
Their  cerements  fell  spontaneously  from  them,  and  iheii* 
livid  carcasses  looked  yet  more  horrible  in  the  glooniy  and 
dismal  light.  Their  features  were  those  of  every  nation 

and  tribe  that  the  sun  had  ever  shone  upon _ the  brown 

Arabian,  the  black  African,  the  red  Indian,  and  the  white 
Frank.  They  formed  themselves  into  a  long,  an  inter 
minable  procession,  and  in  the  middle  1  could  distinauidi 
a  bier  covered  with  black.  Upon  it  lay  the  body  of  one 

who  had  been  alive  for  four  thousand  yeai\s _ the  wizard 

Time.  He  had  witnessed  the  world’s  birth,  and  he  had 
ceased  to  exist  on  that  very  hour  in  which  it  had  been 
destroyed.  They  were  carrying  him  to  his  tomb  in  eter¬ 
nity.  They  passed  me,  but  I  heard  not  the  tread  of  their 
many  feet;  their  lips  moved,  but  the  funeral  chant  came 
not  to  my  ears.  Perhaps  it  was  the  imperfection  of  my 
senses  vrhich  cabined  the  powers  of  my  soul.  The  meteor 
in  the  east  moved  on  as  if  to  meet  them,  flinging  dow  n  at 
intervals  a  shower  of  dying  stars.  They  journeyed  away 
beyond  the  limits  of  sight,  and  all  around  me  became  again 
dim  and  uncertain.  I  saw'  no  more.  It  was  now  even¬ 
ing — a  thunder-storm  was  gathering  on  the  mountains, 
and  I  hastened  homew^ards. 

These  wild  fancies,  they  say,  are  often  the  prognostics 
of  coming  madness.  If  so — the  decrees  of  destiny  must 
be  fulfilled. 


‘‘WHAT’S  A’  THK  HURRY?’* 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  ETTRICK  SIJErilERD. 

My  excellent  friend,  now  generally  known  as  the  Et- 
trick  Shei)herd,  was,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  a 
member  of  the  Forum,  then  a  popular  debating  society. 
He  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  an  orator,  and, 
in  order  to  give  greater  effect  to  his  speech,  had  tdanted 
himself  in  a  conspicuous  and  commanding  situation  in  the 
gallery.  The  church  (in  Carr  libber’s  Close)  was  crowded 
to  excess.  The  President  had  proposed,  and  I  had  opened, 
the  question  ; — it  was,  as  I  w'ell  remember,  upon  the  com¬ 
parative  happiness  of  the  Married  and  Single  State.  Hogg 
was  then  unmarried,  and  a  stanch  antagonist.  1  had 
espoused  the  side  of  matrimony,  and  found  that  the  cause 
I  advocated  was  not  unpopular.  Hogg  rose  in  reply. 
For  a  space,  his  appearance,  though  somew  hat  doric  and 
uncouth,  w'as  rather  imposing,  and  he  dw'elt  amongst 
“  squalling  weans  and  scolding  Kates”  with  all  the  address 
of  the  Gudeman  of  Auchtermuchty.  I  began,  in  fact,  to 
fear  that  the  audience  Avas  disposed  to  go  along  w  ith  him, 
Avhen,  all  at  once,  he  paused,  and,  after  some  instants  ot 
breathless  suspense,  pulled  from  his  pockets  the  contents 
of  his  seemingly  extempore  address.  A  gentleman,  who 
occupied  a  situation  in  the  body  of  the  church,  having  ob¬ 
served  the  pause,  Avithout  seeing  the  occasion  of  it,  and 
imagining  that  the  speaker  had  stopped  as  a  mill  i>auses— 
from  the  want  of  an  encouraging  moving  force — exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  and  manner  ludicrously  resembling  those  of  the 
orator — “Go  on,  honest  man  !”  Hogg  coolly  snulfcdthe 
candle,  Avdiich  Avas  attached  to  the  adjoining  pillar,  and, 
opening  out  his  papers  sloAvly  and  deliberately,  said,  with 
the  utmost  composure,  “  What’s  a’  the  hurry  ?” 

When  I  sec  the  Avhole  Avorld  agog,  and  a-drive,  and 
a-push,  and  a-struggle,  in  every  direction  into  Avhichpei- 
verted  genius  has  sent  it  a  Avool-gathering,  I  am  ever  and 
anon  disimsed  to  exclaim,  Avith  my  old  friend 
“  What’s  a’  the  hurry  ?” 


LORD  BYRON  AND  MR  MOORE. 

In  the  last  Number  of  the  Westminster  Review, 
is  an  article,  not  A'ery  aa'cII  Avritten,  on  IMoores  Lih’ 
Byron.  It  contains,  hoAvcA'er,  the  following 
AA'hich  there  is  a  great  deal  of  force,  because  it 
Moore  on  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  his  Avoik.  ^ 
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heartily  agree  witli  the  sentiments  of  the  Westminster 
lieview'Oi*  in  this  particular  : 

«  We  find,  in  the  letters  of  Lord  Byron  to  Mr  Dallas,  Mr 
H(»d‘^son,  and  Mr  GitTord,  replies  to  expostulations  and  ar- 
!  uneiits  which  tliese  gentlemen  had  addressed  to  him  on  the 
iddect  of  his  infidelity.  Now,  if  any  of  these  gentlemen, 
•^ttcr  ins  death,  had  lamented  liis  infidelity  in  writing  of 
I  iin  to  the  public,  it  would  have  been  consistent  with  their 
rondnet  towards  him  during  his  life.  But  in  his  letters  to 
'Mr  Moore,  and  in  all  ^Ir  INIoore’s  account  of  their  inter- 
•oiirse  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  any  expostulation  or  argu- 
n'leiit  on  the  subject  addressed  to  him  by  Mr  3Iooi’e.  lie, 
tliercfore,  comes  forward  now  with  a  very  ill  grace,  saying 
that  of  Lord  Byron,  after  his  death,  which  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  show,  and  not  the  least  reason  to  believe,  he  ever 
said  to  liim  during  his  life.  We  think  it  quite  of  a  piece 
with  Mr  Moore’s  general  system  of  acquiescence  with  the 
iidluential  in  all  its  Ibrms,"  to  conclude,  that,  having  first 
courted  thefiivourof  I.ord  Byron  by  silence,  at  least,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  now  courts  that  of  the  public  by  talk  on  the 
otlier.  ‘  Tlie  staple  commodity  of  the  present  age  in  England,’ 
savs  i>ord  Byron  himself,  ‘  is  cant  :  cant  moral,  cant  reli- 
^ious,  cant  political ;  but  always  cant.’  How  much  of  this 
sta])le  commodity  there  may  be  in  Mr  Moore’s  lamentations, 
we  shall  leave  oiir  readers  t(»  judge.  Imrd  Byron’s  letters 
to  I\lr  IMoore  contain  not  a  syllable  of  reidication  to  any 
shadow  of  an  expressed  s(dicitude  on  the  subject  of  his  infi- 
delit  V.  1 1  was  assuredly  very  unkind  in  Mr  .Aloore  not  even 
toolierhis  hand  to  extricate  him  from  the  ‘labyrinth  in 
which  he  was  bewildered,’ — ‘the  eclipse  in  which  he  was 
labouring;’  more  especially  as,  from  the  confidence  with 
which  Mr  Moore  ascribes  error  to  lan  d  Byron,  he  must  be 
himself  ill  the  possession  of  something  very  nearly  ajqiroach- 
iiig  the  infallibility  of  the  Catholic  church.  A  man  cannot 
siv,  unhesitatingly,  that  anotlun*  is  grossly  wu’ong,  unless  in 
the  confidence  t  jiat  he  himself  is  perfectly  right.  We  think 
it,  therefore,  a  very  unfriendly  measure  on  his  part  to  have 
withheld  his  ‘  short  and  easy  method’ from  his  deistical  friend, 
while  he  was  yet  living  aiid  able  to  jirofit  by  it ;  and  now 
to  conn*  forwanl  shaking  his  head  over  him,  and  jielting  his 
infidel  memory  with  a  hailstorm  of  metaphors,  by  way  of 
making  a  good  orthodox  presentment  of  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  the  religious  community.  And  w^e  do  not  think  that  any 
direct-dealing  man,  be  his  religious  opinions  w  hat  they  may, 
can  admire  the  figure  w  hich  Mr  Aloore  makes  on  this  occa- 


LlTEllAHY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

WERNERIAN  SOCIETY. 

S(Uur(Iai/j  3d  April, 

PiiOFEssoR  Jameson  in  the  Chair. 

Present, — Drs  Ilibbert,  (lillies,  and  Greville ;  Henry 
Wit  ham,  Patrick  Neill,  Esqrs.  &c.  &c. 

A  VERY  able  and  interestingacconnt  of  the  internal  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Sturgeon  w  as  read  by  Dr  Craigie ;  in  the  course 
ot  which  he  extiosed  several  errors  that  Dr  Munro,  sccun~ 
(lus,  and  Sir  Everard  Home,  have  committed  in  their  ana¬ 
tomical  details  of  this  fish.  In  the  absence  of  preparations 
ami  drawings,  it  w'ould  be  a  vain  attempt  to  render  Dr 
f  raigie’s  paper  intelligible  to  the  public. 

OlllGlNAL  POETRY. 

LINES  FOR  THE  EYE  OF  MR  JAMES  HOGG,  SOME- 
times  TERMED  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

[Oeu  readers  will  recollect,  that  wc  some  time  ago  publislicd  some 
highly  poetical  lines  on  the  living  bards  of  Britain,  which  were 
w  contrived  tliat  tliey  appeared  to  come  from  the  pen  of  Mr  David 
Tweedie.  We  have  since  ascertained  that  they  were  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  our  friend  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  that  Mr  Tweedie  has 
been  in  a  state  of  high  excitement  and  most  just  indignation  ever 
since  he  saw  them.  He  has  at  last,  however,  forwarded  to  us  a 
I’eply,  in  wliich  he  certainly  gives  the  Shepherd  a  Roland  for  his 
Oliver,  and  all  we  wisli  is,  that  he  had  paid  the  postage  from  the 
Crook  Inn.  But  poets  continually  forget  these  minor  details.— 
Eo,] 


1  e  pow’.ws  of  retribution  !  Dark 
Hi  iLiioccuce  and  gciiiu5s  degraded, 


avcngci-j 


Assist  my  quill  !  Assist  my  labouring  muse, 

That,  like  the  sovereign  trout  of  Tallo's  fiood, 

Struggles  as  dragged  out  by  the  rude  horse  hair, _ 

Assist  me  all,  to  hurl  the  vengeance  due 
On  Hogg’s  audacious  and  devoted  bead  ! 

Was  it  a  little  thing  to  take  the  name 
Of  one,  bis  senior  in  the  vale  of  life 
And  lists  of  fame,  and  tie  a  fiery  brand 
Lnto  his  tail  to  set  the  world  on  fiame. 

As  Samson  with  the  foxes?  To  bring  all 
The  host  of  poetasters  on  wp/  bead. 

Who  of  them  nothing  knew'  ?  And,  worst  of  all, 

My  best  and  w'armest  friend  the  Borderer, 

He  of  tlic  nut-brown  liair  and  hollow'  voice, 

Whom  I  esteem  as  brother.  I  have  fish’d 

AV  ith  this  same  Hogg  in  Tweed,  even  to  its  I'ountaius, 

Core  w'atcr,  I'roode,  and  Tallo’s  sluggish  stream, 

A'et  nothing  knew  of  him  more  than  1  saw’ — 

A  rash  and  inconsiderate  plunging  blockhead, 

And  a  most  awkward  handler  of  bis  lister. 

Pve  prick’d  the  salmon  out  by  tens  and  dtizeii^, 
AVhilc  Hogg  stood  scratching  bis  audacious  pate, 

And  cursing  bis  bad  luck. — Alas  !  liow  <d*t 
M  isconduct  so  is  term’d  !  But,  at  the  last, 

I  parted  all  and  equal  with  ]K>or  Hogg, 

Because  I  liked  the  lad.  Nay,  1  have  sat 
Till  midnight,  teacliing  his  unw  ieldy  iiiigers 
To  touch  the  tuneful  chords.  I’laguc  on  the  w  iglit  ! 
And  this  is  my  reward  !  AVith  doggerel  rhymes 
To  charge  my  guiltless  name  !  AV'ell,  after  all, 

I  grieve  for  Hogg,  and  wish  he  liad  not  done  it, 

Tor  1  would  rather  be  ten  men’s  w'arm  friend 
Than  one  man’s  enemy.  I  charged  him  with  it, 

And,  like  an  honest  man,  he  did  confess 

The  perverse  deed.  He  wanted  some  honie-tliru^t:^ 

At  certain  poets,  and  he  chose  to  place 
Old  David  of  the  Lin  ’twixt  them  and  him. 

I  call  upon  the  literary  world 
To  say  if  this  w'as  fair  ?  But  having  now 
Clear’d  up  this  matter,  here  1  let  him  see 
How  an  old  man  can  write  with  his  own  pen  ; 

This  is  iny  ow'ii,  and  freely  I  subscribe  it. 

David  JAvei.dil. 

Linhouse,  March  31. 


GEM  OF  MY  SOUL. 

ny  Laurence  Macdonald, 

Gem  of  my  soul!  my  thoughts  are  still  W’itli  tliee 
AVhere’er  my  steps  may  wander, — iie.ir  or  tar, 

O’er  the  blue  mountains,  or  the  tracklesi  sea; 

’Alid  life’s  high  revelry,  ’mid  this  world’s  war, 
Thou  art  the  light — the  solitary  star 
That  gleams  in  beauty  spiritually  bright, 

Shed<liiig  a  ray  divine  ’mid  things  that  mar 
The  harmony  of  life,  till  to  my  sight 
Thou  scem’st  the  soul  of  day,  the  s]Mrit  ol  ‘  the  night ! 

Gem  of  my  soul  !  the  ocean’s  pearl,  though  pure, 

Sinks  into  dimness  on  that  neck  of  snow' ! 

And  I’ve  beheld  that  spotless  brow  obscure 

The  brightest  jewels  that  earth’s  iniiies  can  show  ; 
And  when  thy  soul,  deep  in  those  cyrs,  would  glow 
AVith  glowing  thought — with  eloquence — w  ith  love  ! 

They  more  than  match’d  the  fairest  things  below. 
And  even  outshone  the  brightest  things  above. 
Mingling  in  one  wild  glance  the  eagle  and  tlie  dove ! 

Gem  of  my  soul  I  be  ever  what  thou’rt  now, 

By  genius  polish’d,  and  by  nature  fair  ; 

AVere  aught  like  thee  accorded  to  my  brow, 

’Twould  never  he  again  the  seat  of  care, 
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But  liCiTVcn  and  love  would  rest  for  ever  there  ! 

Light  Avould  illume  my  path,  and  the  lone  hour 
Would  never  more  be  mine,  my  life  tJmpair;— 

Tile  darkest  clime  on  earth  would  be  a  bower 
Of  heavenly  bliss,  with  thee  its  light — its  love — its  flower  ! 

Marchy  1830. 


TflE  COMING  OF  SPRING, 

# 

Not  in  the  manner  of  Mrs  Hemans. 

.String  comes  in  with  pinks  and  parties — 

Night  is  forced  upon  mid-day ; 

Every  cake,  and  dish,  and  tart  is 
White  with  sugar — green  with  bay. 

Cold  and  headach — cough  and  hoarseness, 
Sdiuetimes  coachVl,  and  sometimes  drown’d. 
Wealth  and  beauty — wit  and  coarseness— 

Oh  !  the  everlasting  round  ! 

Ivaiighing,  dancing,  flirting,  speaking 
Horrid  nonsense  all  the  night ; 

I.<ovely  dark-eyed  damsels  squeaking 
Songs, — enough  the  French  to  fright; 

Servants  breaking  fine  cut  crystal. 

Fiddlers  libelling  dying  cats, 

Old  maids,  stiff  as  boards  of  Bristol, 

Puppies  marching  in  wdth  hats. 

►Syllabubs  and  salutations — 

Negus,  ices,  smiles,  and  cakes — 

Love,  and  pride,  and  long  flirtations — 

8illy  girls  .and  heartless  rak<*s. 

Harps,  guitars,  and  huge  pianos. 

Grander  than  their  empty  sound, 

Bl^iit  with  songs  of  Julinnas — 

Oh  !  the  everlasting  round  ! 

“  W  ill  you  valtz  with  me.  Miss  Tiptoe  ?” — 

“  IVIay.I  have  the  pleasure  of 
Drinking  wine  with  you  ?” — “  I’m  up  to 
All  yoiir  tricks,  my  lord,  by  Jove  !” — 

“  May  I  trouble  you.  Miss  Lily?” — 

“  Have  some  goose,  sir?” — “  If  you  please.” — 

“  Pray,  do  take  a  little  jelly.” — ' 

“  Ices  always  make  me  sneeze.”— 

“  Were  you  at  young  Jewson’s  concert  ?" — 

“  Let  me  read  that  motto,  dear  — 

“  Where’s  the  creme  roiujc  ?” — “  Here  is  one  sort ;” — 
“  Drink  wine,  Monsieur?” — “  Tank  you,  sere,'' — 
When  Miss  Wrymouth  sings,  just  watch  her 
►Shocking  faces  !” — “  Oh  !  tremendous  !” — 

“  I’ve  lost  my  hat !” — “  Bring  up  your  coach,  sir !” — 

“  How  it  rains!” — “  Good  heaven  defend  us  !” _ 

Thus  the  spring  comes  into  fashion. 

Where  the  gay.  and  glad  are  found: 

Gods  I  it  puts  me  in  a  pcTssion — 

Oh  !  the  everlasting  round  ! 


SONG. 

To-night  !  to-niglit !  when  the  moon’s  in  the  sky. 
And  the  owl  hoots  from  the  tree. 

The  light,  the  light  of  thy  clear  blue  eye 
Will  gently  shine  on  me  ; 

Wlicre  the  little  fish  leaps  in  the  running  stream, 
And  the  foolish  fly  dips  his  wing. 

Alone  we’ll  stray  by  the  secret  way 
That  leads  to  the  elfin  ring. 

3  he  stars  J  the  stars  !  will  twinkle  above. 

And  the  flowers  will  twinkle  below  ; 

The  birds  I  the  birds  !  will  be  dreaming,  love, 

And  the  night  breeze  will  kiss  thy  brow ; — 


We’ll  speak  not  much,  but  in  joy  I’ll  fold  thee 
Close  to  my  beating  breast, 

And  there  is  not  an  eye  in  the  Avorld  shall  hehoM 

But  the  eve  that  loves  thee  best.  ’ 

• 

The  heart !  the  heart !  O  !  deep  bliss  lies 
Unseen  in  its  crystal  cells ; 

The  heart !  the  heart !  in  delicious  sighs 
Its  tales  of  ple.asurc  tells  ; 

And  the  chainless  soul  resolves  into  lichf, 

JJke  a  cloud  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

And  love,  with  a  smile  that  makes  all  things  ljii«'lit 
Mocks  at  the.  cold  world’s  sway. 

'Fhen, to-night !  to  night — when  the  moon  shims  bTio|,| 
And  the  owl  hoots  from  the  tree, 

3'he  hours,  the  hours,  all  wreathed  with  flowers, 
Will  fly  over  you  and  me  ; 

We’ll  sjieak  not  much, — hut  the  sjiirits  of  hliss 
'Fhat  dance  round  the  moon  in  mirth, 

When  they  see  me  steal  from  thy  lips  a  kiss. 

Will  Avish  they  Avere  still  on  the  earth. 

H.  G.  13. 


THE  GENTLE  STREAM:  THE  HAPPY  SmUAMl 

The  gentle  stream  !  the  happy  stream  !  that  through  the 
greenAA'ood  strays! 

Hoav  many  thoughts  are  link’d  Avith  it,  of  early  gohlen 
d.ays. 

When  hy  its  winding  course  I  roam’d,  and  twined  itssiui- 
ide  flowers, 

A  joyoiLs,  thoughtless,  merry  heart,  in  childhood’s  ro'jy 
Jionrs ! 

O  !  Avhat  vv'ould  I  not  give  once  more  upon  its  hank  to  be, 

A  Avaiiderer  hy  its  Avaters  blue,  as  careless  and  as  li  ee  ’ 

The  gentle  stream  !  the  happy  stream  !  that  through  tlie 
greenwood  sings  ! 

T'ime  passes  noiseless  o'er  its  head,  nor  change  nur  sha¬ 
dow  brings  ; 

How  many  ,'v  tear  h.TS  dimm’d  my  eye,  how  many  arloud 
has  past 

Across  my  brow,  since  on  its  breast  I  fondly  look’d  niy 
last ! 

How  many  rainbows  youth  calls  forth,  hov/  many  hopes 
I  luirst. 

Like  bells  that  float  upon  its  tide,  haA  e  glanced  since  then 
and  burst ! 

The  gentle  stream  !  the  happy  stream  !  that  through  the 
green Avood  shines  ! 

When  falls  the  sunlight  through  the  trees  in  rich  .airI 
fairy  liiii's ! 

I  see  it  dancing  on  its  way,  I  hear  its  A'oice  of  song» 

I  feel  the  summer  breeze  that  plays  its  Ixndering  ilowevs 
among  ! 

Alas  !  ’tis  but  in  memory  now,  its  devious  course  T  .^cc, 

It  shines,  it  Avaiidcrs,  and  it  sings,  in  vain — in  v*iin — for 
me ! 

'Fhc  gentle  stream  !  the  happy  stream !  though  sad 
AA’oni  my  heart, 

Methinks,  at  sight  of  it,  once  more,,  all  sorrow  would  dc- 
part ; 

And  calm  and  holy  thoughts  AA’ould  ^hed  their  ni^oidig'd 
o’er  my  mind,  ^ 

And,  wandcringby  its  course  again,  lost  hap|diicss  I’d  fnid  • 

Away,  fond  dream  !  youth  cannot  come  in  i’reshncss  bial' 
to  me,  j 

I’ll  never  roam,  as  once  I  roam’d,  as  careless  and  as 

GERTRrnr. 
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liteiiarv  chit-chat  and  varieties. 


TuK  author  of  The  Kuzzilbash  has  in  preparation  a  new  work,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  Persian  life  and  manners,  under  the  title  of  The  Persian 
Adventurer. 

The  author  of  Flirtation  will  speedily  publish  a  tale  of  fashion¬ 
able  life,  under  the  title  of  The  Separation. 

A  novel,  entitled  Cliflbrd,  by  the  author  of  Pelham,  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  few  days. 

Shortly  will  be  published.  Memoirs  of  the  late  Right  Reverend  J. 
T.  James,  D.D.,  Lord  Ilishop  of  Calcutta:  gathered  from  his  Let¬ 
ters  and  Memoranda,  by  E.  James,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Win¬ 
chester. 

There  is  in  the  press.  Illustrations  of  the  Exodus— consisting  of 
six  views,  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot,  during  a  journey 
through  Aralda  Petraja,  in  the  year  1828,  by  VV.  11.  Newnham,  Esq., 
and  engraved  on  stone  by  J.  D.  Harding.  The  scenes  pourtrayed 
are  those  in  which  the  principal  events  recorded  in  Exodus  occurred* 
Proposals  for  publishing  the  VVycliflite  versions  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  have  been  circulated,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature.  The  editors  are  the  Rev.  J.  Forshall  and  Mr  Madden, 
both  eminent  scholars,  and  connected  with  the  British  Museum. 

The  auth  of  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Adventures,  is  preparing  a  new  work. 

Mr  Ferrari,  one  of  the  oldest  musical  professors  in  London,  an¬ 
nounces  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  and  Anecdotes  of  his  Musical  Contem- 
pojaries.  Ferrari  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Paesiello  and  Haydn, 
the  preceptor  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  and  of  Madame 
Catalani. 

Miss  Fanny  Ayton’s  Concert. — This  concert,  which  took  place 
last  Monday  evening,  was  thinly  attended.  Miss  Ay  ton  particularly 
distinguished  herself  in  “  La  Biondina,”  “  Rise,  gentle  Moon,”  and 
a  ”  Scena  from  Der  Freischutz.”  She  also  sang  very  sweetly  Mrs 
Alexander  Kerr’s  very  pretty  song,  “  This  is  the  hour.”  She  prin¬ 
cipally  excels,  however,  in  Italian  music.  Miss  Ayton  was  assisted  by 
Messrs  Horncastle,  Boyle,  Murray,  and  Platt.  Mr  Horncastle  must 
have  had  a  cold,  for  his  singing  produced  no  effect  whatever.  Mr 
Boyle  was  encored  in  **  How  blithely  the  pipe.”  Mr  Murray  played 
a  fine  solo  on  the  violin,  and  Mr  Platt  a  very  pleasant  one  on  the 
flute. 

Mk  Knowles’s  Lectures. — Mr  Knowles  concluded  his  course  of 
Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature  on  W'ednesday.  He  was  attended 
on  that  day  by  a  highly  respectable  and  numerous  audience.  We  are 
glad  to  perceive  that  he  is  to  deliver  one  other  lecture  this  evening, 
on  the  interesting  subject  of  Elocution — hitherto  too  much  neglected 
in  this  city— in  the  course  of  which  he  will  introduce  some  favourite 
specimens  of  recitation. 

Mr  Dick’s  Suspension  R  ailway.— The  exhibition  of  Mr  Dick’s 
ingenious  invention  closes,  wc  believe,  this  day,  and  the  models  arc 
about  to  be  taken  to  London.  A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  ex¬ 
cited  by  this  new  species  of  railway.  Cheapness  and  rapidity  of  con¬ 
veyance  from  ))lace  to  place  are  of  the  greatesc  importance,  and  any 
invention  which  has  these  objects  in  view,  is  well  entitled  to  the  mi¬ 
nute  investigation  of  scientific*  men.  If  Mr  Dick’s  plans  were  once 
reduced  to  practice,  there  is  no  saying  what  advantages  might  ulti¬ 
mately  accrue  from  them.  Traders  and  manufacturers  would  then 
Ijc  able  to  send  their  goods  from  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  in  nearly  as  little  time  as  it  now  takes  to  transport  them  from 
one  end  of  London  to  the  other.  The  whole  kingdom  would  thus 
be  added  to  the  tradesman's  shop,  and  of  course  a  great  reduction 
''^ould  take  place  in  the  price  of  goods.  The  demand  for  them 
Would  consequently  increase ;  the  revenue  would  benefit  accordingly  ; 
and  the  public  burdens  would  be  gradually  reduced.  This  is  a  splen¬ 
did  prospect,  and  it  may  be  realised  if  Mr  Dick’s  plans  are  ever  put 
into  practice. 

1  Ho.uAs  Campbell  and  Muss  Cruaipk.— We  have  been  a  good 
‘^a  amused  with  the  following  little  disclosure,  which  is  made  with 
t  e  utmost  naivettJ  in  the  Sew  Monthlif  Magazine  for  April.  A  re¬ 
cent  musical  i)Ublication,  entitled,  “  Hours  Past,  Present,  and  Fu¬ 
ture,  the  words  by  Miss  Crumpe,  the  music  by  T.  Cooke,”  is  thus 
»^e\iewcd: — A  very  charming  little  morceau  of  composition,  the 
Words  by  the  fair  author  of  the  novel  of  Desmond.  While  the  music, 
we  are  jicrsuaded,  will  be  admired,  the  words  arc  already  familiar  to 
mir  readers,  having  been  published  with  the  name  of  Mr  Campbell 
3lHxed  to  them.  This  may  seem  to  demand  explanation.  We  be- 
*evc  the  secret  to  have  been,  that  their  fair  author,  diffident  of  her 
l»>etical  powers,  submitted  the  lines  to  Mr  Campbell’s  judgment,  who 
tIi*^*^^*^*^*  highly  pleased  with  them.  Whether  tlie  lady  had 

'  ber  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  commendation,  we  know 
but  she  so  far  probed  it,  that  Mr  Campbell,  saying  he  sliould 
J'ot  object  to  publish  them  w  ith  his  own  name,  he  thought  so  well  of 
was  instantly  put  to  the  test,  and  fulfilled  the  truth  of  his  de- 
<^‘»ration  with  becoming  gallantry.  This  may  account  for  the  lines 
appearing  at  present  under  another,  the  real  authorship.”  We  do  not 
LOW  whether  to  admire  most  in  this  instance  the  good  faith  of  M  iss 
'“^umpe  or  of  Mr  Campbell. 


Royal  Institution — We  observe  that  the  Exhibition  of  Ancient 
Pictures  is  to  be  closed  on  Saturday  the  17th,  and  a  Modern  Exhi¬ 
bition  to  be  opened  early  in  May. 

Chit-Chat  from  Glasgow.— The  **  Bazaai”  for  the  sale  of  La¬ 
dies’  Work,  in  behalf  of  the  Orphan  Institution,  was  held  last  week, 
in  a  very  handsome  suit  of  apartments  recently  built,  and  called  St 
George’s  Rooms.  There  was  a  prodigious  turn-out  of  beauty  and 
fashion  on  all  the  days,  and  £300  was  realised  for  the  charity.  One 
family  of  young  ladies  alone  contributed  what  brought  a  twentieth 
of  the  sum  thus  levied,  chiefly  on  bachelors.  Many  celelitalres  were 
tempted  out  of  half-a-crown  by  the  taking  appearance  of  a  sealed 
packet,  labelled  “  Indispensable  to  a  Gentleman.”  If  they  broke  the 
seal  in  the  room,  another  half-crown  was  the  penalty  of  their  imita¬ 
tion  of  Eve,  and  their  reward,  on  unclosing  the  mysterious  parcel,  was 
A  in/c— of  gingerbread — value  twopence.  Some  of  the  fair  contri¬ 
butors  used  their  pens,  as  well  as  their  needles  an<l  pencils,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  with  great  effect.  A  catalogue,  in  verse,  of  the  articles  exhi¬ 
bited  for  sale,  was  particularly  piquant  and  elegant,  as  you  will  judge 
by  the  following  specimen  : 

“  Here  are  drawings  and  paintings,  that  jointly  convey, 

W  hat  the  Artist  may  leain,  and  the  Moralist  say— 

That  Taste,  Talents,  and  Time,  in  such  service  employ'd. 

Are  most  by  ourselves,  and  by  others,  enjoy’d. 

And  these  butterflies— look  at  their  beautiful  hues  ! 

Their  hazels,  and  crimsons,  and  brightest  of  blues, — 

Yet,  'tis  certain,  that  she,  who  imparted  these  dyes, 

Put  their  brightness  to  shame,  by  her  lips  and  her  eyes. 

That  her  fairy  productions  were  sent  to  this  place. 

Only  proves,  that  her  heart  is  as  good  as  her  face. 

**  Here  are  Card-racks,  assuming  the  form  of  the  Lyre, 

W'hich,  with  rapture,  might  even  cold  Dulness  inspire. 

For  a  purjiose  more  noble,  no  Lyre  was  e’er  framed. 

In  the  days  when  the  flercest  of  passions  it  tamed— 

By  the  boy  who  first  found  it,  a  shell  on  the  shcre. 

That  charm’d  into  music  the  ocean’s  wild  roar. 

**  Here  are  Screens  to  defend  blooming  cheeks  from  the  blaze. 
Which  the  hearth  of  their  home  in  its  comfort  displays. 

Will  you  buy  them  ? — and  thus  by  their  presence  be  told. 

Of  the  Orphans  who  ask  to  be  screen’d  from  the  cold.” 

— T.  P.  Cooke  has  created  a  sensation  amounting  to  enthusiasm  liere, 
and  drawn  excellent  houses.  His  benefit  was  quite  a  bumper,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  his  William,  in  Biack-Eysd  Susan,  is  uin(]uc,  and 
albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood,”  it  drew  tears  into  my  lee 
scuppers.” — Miss  Jarman  is  expected  with  impatience,  and  we  are 
well  pleased  to  hear  she  will  play  in  **  Aloyie,”  which,  allhough  by  a 
talented  lady  who  has  many  friends  in  Glasgow,  and  is,  wc  believe,  a 
townswoman  of  our  own,  strange  to  say,  has  never  yet  been  performed 
here. 

Chit-Chat  from  London. — The  great  topic  of  conversation  at 
present  is  Thomas  Campbell’s  Defence  of  Lady  Byron,  and  Castiga¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Moore  in  the  last  Number  of  his  Magazine.  The  preva¬ 
lent  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  Mr  Campbell  has  thrown  away  a  great 
quantity  of  excellent  indignation,  and  left  the  matter  very  much 
where  he  found  it.  One  thing  is  evident,  that  Moore  was  ignorant 
of  the  real  or  alleged  cause  of  ^cparation,  and  endeavoured  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it  in  as  favourable  a  manner  for  Lord  Byron  as  possible. 
That  he  should  have  done  so,  was  natural  enough,  and  no  defence 
which  Lady  Byron  has  yet  made  proves  the  biographer  <lcserving  of 
the  opprobrious  e])ithets  heaped  on  him  by  Mr  CuinplK‘ll. — Leitch 
Ritchie  has  published  a  book,  called  **  'Fhe  Game  of  Life;”  it  is 
well  written,  but  heavy. — The  Foreign  Literary  iiazette,  which  has 
existed  for  three  months,  hauslopped  at  the  13th  Number,  for  want 
of  sufficient  encouragement.  This  is  to  be  regretteil,  for  it  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  much  ability,  and  in  an  enlightened  and  candid  spirit. 
— A  new  weekly  periodical,  called  Le  lie  present  ant  dex  Peoples,  in 
French,  has  made  its  first  appearance.  Another  French  paper  has 
been  for  some  time  established  in  London,  called  he  Furet  de  Lon- 
dres, — The  indefatigable  Mr  Owen  is  about  to  hold  a  public  meeting 
in  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  for  the  purpose  o.’  giving  an  outline 
once  more  of  his  new  system  of  morals. — The  **  Panorama  of  the 
Maine  and  the  adjacent  country,  from  Mayence  to  Frankfort,”  which 
has  just  been  juiblished,  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  Mr  Leigh’s  tra¬ 
velling  guidc-lxroks.  It  is  a  bird’s-eye  view,  combining  the  map  and 
panorama  in  one,  and  will  be  found  a  very  acceptable  companion  to 
the  English  traveller.— A  paper  on  the  Siamese  V^ouths  has  lx*en  read 
at  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  interest  was  much  increased  by  the 
young  men  being  present. — The  Literary  Union  have  decided,  by  a 
majority  of  7.  that  cards  shall  not  be  admitted  into  their  club. 

Theatrical  Covent  Garilcn  closes  for  the  season  about  tfie 

1  llh  of  June,  when  Fanny  Kemble  and  her  father  will  proceed  upon 
a  provincial  tour.— Mrs  Davenport  is  to  terminate  with  the  present 
season  her  professional  life  of  tfiirty-five  years’  duration.— The  new 
Easter  piece  at  Drury-Lane  is  written  by  Planche,  and  is  upon  a 
Chinese  subject.  At  Covent  Garden  Peake  is  the  author,  and  his 
drair  a  is  founded  on  Cooper’s  novel  of  the  Pioneers.- An  English 
version  of  Rossini’s  **  Cinderella”  U  almost  ready  for  representation 
at  Covent  G^njen,— Miss  Patontoplay  Cinderella, has  been 
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performing  at  Newcastle. — Draham,  who  is  now  in  London,  has  re¬ 
fused  all  engagements  both  at  theatres  and  concerts.— The  Drury- 
Lane  Theatrical  Fund  Dinner  took  place  a  few  days  ago.  The  Duke 
t)f  Clarence  presided ;  and  tlie  subscription  was  liberal.— A  new  grand 
opera  has  been  performed  at  Amsterdam,  the  words  and  music  both 
by  M,  Fodor. — Ducrow  has  now  taken  his  leave  of  Liverpool,  where 
he  has  been  for  some  time.— Macready  has  brought  out  in  Dublin  a 
new  tragedy  from  the  pen  of  the  late  lamented  Maturin.  It  is  en¬ 
titled,  Osmyn  the  Renegade,  or  the  Siege  of  Salerno;’*  and  was 
some  time  ago  in  rehearsal  at  Covent  Garden,  though  circum stances 
prevented  its  being  protiuced  there.  It  has  been  entirely  successful 
in  Dublin.  **  The  plot  of  the  Tragedy,”  says  the  Dublin  Literary 
GazcitCt  ”  is  remarkable  for  that  depth  of  conception  which  charac¬ 
terizes  every  effusion  of  its  author ;  and  the  language  is  beautifully 
poetic,  teeming  w'ith  language  as  exalted  as  it  is  original.” — Liston 
has  been  here  for  the  last  week,  but  has  not  been  drawing  very 
crowded  houses. — Miss  Jarman  took  her  farewell  benefit  on  Sa¬ 
turday  last,  though  we  do  not  see  that  it  was  for  the  mana¬ 
ger’s  interest  to  allow  her  to  depart  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
season.  We  trust  she  is  to  return  to  us,  for  we  know  of  no  act¬ 
ress  whose  versatility  of  talent  more  fits  her  to  lead  the  business 
of  the  Edinburgh  stage.  She  has  made  herself  a  decided  favour¬ 
ite  here,  and  has  left  a  blank  which  all  the  other  female  members 
of  the  Company  put  together  cannot  fill  up. — We  have  lost  Wil¬ 
son  also,  without  knowing  very  well  why.  His  engagement  will 
surely  be  renewed. — We  perceive  that  one  of  the  newspapers  still 
persists  in  asserting,  in  opposition  to  what  was  stated  by  Old  Cer- 
j5Enrs  last  Saturday',  that  MrMurray  has  not  yet  obtained  the  lessee- 
shii)  of  the  Theatre-Royal.  We  conceive  this  to  be  a  mere  quibble ; 
•—the  papers  may  not  be  actually  signed  and  sealed,  but  every  thing 
is  understood  and  arranged,  and  it  is  stuff,  therefore,  to  tell  us  (what 
wc  have  no  doubt  is  perfectly  true)  that  Mr  Murray  has  had  hand¬ 
some  offers  from  a  London  Manager,  as  if  to  frighten  us  into  a  be¬ 
lief,  that  unless  we  take  care,  or  give  him  a  very  excellent  bargain, 
we  shall  lose  ?lr  Murray  altogether, — a  consummation  not  in  the 
least  to  be  dreaded. — Mr  Bass  has  gone  to  Berwick  with  part  of  his 
company.  It  is  said  that  he  has  engaged  Vatesand  the  Elephant  for 
the  Caledonian  Theatre. — Miss  Jarman  commences  a  short  engage¬ 
ment  in  Glasgow  next  week. 

AV  KEKLY  List  of  Perfor^iances. 

April  3 — 9. 

f?AT.  Know  your  Own  Mind,  ^  Masaniello, 

Mo.v.  *S//c  Stoops  to  Conquer,  X,  Y, 

Tites.  Vaul  Pry,  ^  Lore,  Law,  and  Physic, 

Wed.  Sweethearts  and  IPives,  tV  Deaf  as  a  Post, 

Turns.  Jhfut  Pry,  c^-  Charles  Xll, 

Fill,  (Theatre  closed.) 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  have  received  several  communications  on  the  subject  of  the 
Psalms,  which  wc  shall  forward  to  Mr  Tennant,  for  his  perusal  and 
consideration. 

The  articles  from  West  Houses  are  under  consideration. — *»  Astol- 
])ho”  is  clever,  but  a  little  too  rambling. — We  shall  read  the  Tra¬ 
gedy  which  has  been  sent  to  us  by  «*  Clarens,”  and  give  him  our 
opinion  of  it. 

The  verses  by  **  Amelia  B.”  are  clever,  but  are  too  personally 
complimentary  to  admit  of  publication. — **  The  False  One,”  by 

Clcricus,”  of  London,  hardly  comes  up  to  our  standard. — The 
.Seaman’s  Grave,”  and  the  **  Sonnet  to  a  Brother  in  America,’*  will 
iiot  suit  us. 

'I'he  explanation  of  the  Enigma  in  our  last,  entitled  La  Belle 
Pri.-'onniere  cn  Evlimbourg,”  is  the  Scottish  Crown,  preserved  in;the 
Castle.  ^  The  translation  by  **  J.  D.”  and  the  poetical  answer  by 
*.*  C.  D.”  are  both  good. 

EiiitATUAi. — In  a  note  appended  to  our  last  report  of  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  at  ihe  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Mr  (ire^orifs  “  Account  of  the 
Trials  of  the  Maegregors,”  is  spoken  of  instead  of  Mr  Pitcairn's, 
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A  D  VERtT^MENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 

CLOSE  or  ANCIENT  EXIIIIUTION. 
nPHK  KXHIHITION  of  AN(;iENT  PICTURKS 

^  at  the  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  will  be  Closed  on  .Saturday, 
the  17*h  current. 

Intending  Exhibitors  at  the  Modern  Exhibition,  to  \re  Oj^ened  in 
May,  will  please  take  notice,  that  Saturday,  the  Ut  of  May,  is  the 
last  day  on  which  any  works  can  be  received  for  Exhil)iti<m. 

FRANCIS  CAMERON, 
A?5h5t.-SeiN 

Edinburgh,  April  0,  18.30. 


iioPETouN  roo:ms. 

IVTR  j.  S'  KNOWLES  liaving  boon  roniiPstod  tA 

give  an  Evening  LECTURE  on  ELOCUTION,  liohasti 
honour  to  announce  one  for  Saturday  Evening,  the  l:th  April  to  1*^ 
delivered  in  the  above  Rooms.  ^ 

PROGRAMME  OF  LECTURE. 

Importance  of  the  Art  of  Oratory— Its  Dependence  upon  the  \rt 
of  Elocution — Prejudices  against  the  latter  founded  in  Ii'nor.inee— 
Natural  and  ArtiQcial  hox\g\xo.g,c—Curranfor  Jlamiltnn  Itoirun—])J 
fective  delivery  of  our  Orators  traceable  to  the  neglect  of  the  Livinr 
Tongue — Emotion  the  grand  weai>on  of  the  Omtox—Drmodficncsh 
the  Athenians — Extemporaneous  Composition— /b'//’.?  ta  Hu 

Robert  iru/po/^— Importance  of  laying,  at  an  early  period,  the  fouii. 
dation  of  a  good  Elocution— Analysis  of  The  Baltic  of  IIohc)iHn'lt')i 
The  Chieftain, 

To  commence  precisely  at  Eight  o’Clock. 

Tickets  of  Admission,  Three  Shillings,  to  be  bad  of  Messrs  Cov. 
STABLK  Co.;  Mr  Miller,  Prince’s  Street;  Mr  ANDKitsoV 
North  Bridge,  and  Messrs  M'Lachlax  and  Siewart,  opposite 
the  College. 

Students’  Tickets,  Two  Shillings,  to  be  had  at  the  door  of  the 
liCCture-room. 


lectures  on  geology. 

(SUMME R  COIj'RSE. ) 

MR  WILLIA5I  AINSWORTH,  Monibor  of  tlio 

^  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  late  assistant  at  t!ie 
School  of  Mines,  Paris,  <fec.  will  commence  a  three  months’  Coiirso 
of  Lectures  on  GEOLOGY,  in  the  Class-Room,  No.  10,  Surgenii’s 
Square,  on  Tuesday,  May  llth,  18.>0,  at  Eleven  o'clock,  A.  .M., 
which  will  l)e  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  till  the  Coui>e 
is  terminated. — Ticket,  L.l,  Is. 

These  Lectures  will  comprise  the  Outlines  of  Pliysical  Geography; 
the  Mineralogical  Description  of  Mountain  Rocks;  and  tlie  Natural 
History  of  Fossil  Organic  Remains  in  their  relations  to  Existing 
Species,  and  to  tl\e  Theories  of  the  Earth ;  and  will  be  illustrated  l>v 
Drawings  and  Specimens. 

11,  Gardener’s  Crescent,  Edinburgh, 

April,  1830. 


Just  published,  iu  12mo,  7s.  board.s, 

THE  .SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED,  OP 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH1':S 

OF  THE 

NATIVE  IRISH  AND  I'HEIR  DESCENDANT.^; 

Illustrative  of  their  past  and  present  State 
with  regard  to  Literature,  Education,  and  Oral  Instruction, 

By  CHRISTOPHER  ANDER.SON. 

Printed  for  Oliver  &  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  and  Siaifkin  &  Mar* 
SHALL,  London. 

Of  udiom  maij  he  had,  Jnj  the  same  A  utlior, 

The  GENIUS  aiul  DESIGN  of  the  DOAIESTK’ 
CONSTITUTION,  with  its  untransferable  Obligations  and  peculiar 
Advantages.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d.  boards. 


THE  COURT  JOURNAL. 

This  New  Weekly  Journal  of  Fa.shion  being  now  fully  cstalilisheJ 
in  public  favour,  as  a  Publication  possessing  unrivalled  and  exclu¬ 
sive  .sources  of  information  and  interest,  and  as  no  less  adapted  to 
the  Study  and  the  Breakfast  Table,  than  the  Drawing-Room  and 
the  Boudoir,  it  is  deemed  nnneces.«ary  to  do  more  than  solicit  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  following  List  of  ordinary  ('ontents  of  each  Number:— 

I.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  column's  of  entirely  Original  hketche? 
of  Manners  and  Society,  chiefly  from  the  Real  Life  of  the 

II.  From  six  to  nine  columns  of  the  Court  and  Fashionable  Sc’S' 
of  the  Week,  derived  chiefly  from  exclusive  and  antlicntic  sources. 

III.  From  four  to  six  columns  of  Original  Criticism  on  ttie 
Theatres,  Public  Exhibitions,  the  Fine  Arts,  &c. 

IV.  From  six  to  nine  columns  of  Descriptive  Reviews  of  all  ndi* 

resting  New  Books,  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear,  ar.ii 
frequently  even  before  their  publication.  . 

V.  Three  columns  of  Original  Remarks  on  the  Political  Events  oi 

the  Week.  , 

VI.  From  six  to  nine  columns  of  Miscellaneous,  Domestic,  an* 
Foreign  News,  including  the  News  of  all  the  European  Courts 
ginal  Letters  from  Correspondents  in  the  Chief  Capitals,  Ac.  Ac*  ^ 

VIL  University,  and  Army  and  Navy  Intelligence— Promotions 

—Literary  Intelligence — Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  *N:c. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  List,  that,  although  the  C‘>(  f- 
Journal  puts  forth  claims  to  public  fiivour  which  are  strictly 
culiar  to  itself,  it  docs  not  forego  tliosc  general  claims  wliicli 
sessed  by  other  Weekly  Newspapers.  In  short,  Rs ‘ibject 
its  conductors  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  adding  it 
tained)  is,  to  keep  pace  with  its  contemporaries  in  point 
interest  and  utility,  and  to  distance  them  all  in  its  own 
distinguishing  features— namelv,  tlie  authenticity, 
ricty  of  its  Fashionable  Intelligence,  and  its  .Sketches  from  =• 
^*tfe.  '  itf  f  r 

The  Court  Journal  is  published  every  Saturday  Mornii  g^ 

the  Proprietor  Mr  Colhur.v,  of  New  Burlington 
Thom.as,  at  the  Office,  No.  19,  Catherine  Street,  Strand, 

It  is  printed  on  Stamped  Paper,  so  that  Subscribers  may  . 

and  transmit  it  to  their  Fricnd.s,  pt>stage  free,  throughout  aiiP‘  . 
the  Kingdom  ;  and  is  regularly  supplied  by  all  New-svender.^; 
sellers,  Clerks  of  the  Roads,  \’c. 
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IJirOllTANT  WORKS, 

JrST  PUBLISHED  BY 

henry  COLBURN  and  RICHARD  BENTLEY, 

London  ; 

And  sold  by  BELL  and  BRADFUTE,  No.  C,  Bank  Street, 

Edinburgh. 

THE  jrARQl  lS  of  LONDONDERRY’S  NAR- 

J-  llATIVE  of  the  late  WAR  in  GERMANY  and  FRANCE. 
In  one  vol.  with  Map  and  Plan. 

A  work  of  high  political  and  historical  importance.”— 

Gd'ette. 

2,  TUAVELS  to  TIMBUCTOO,  and  OTHER  PARTS 
of  Ckntral  Africa,  during  the  years  1821,  A,  G,  7,  and  8.  By  M. 
Cairlie.  Complete  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
and  numerous  other  Plates,  price  50s. 

“  The  details  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  expeditions  into  the 
inlerior  oLvfrica,  and  one  so  suecessful  as  to  lead  the  adventurer  to 
the  long-sought  Timbuctoo,  must  excite  great  public  curiosity  in 
every  quarter  of  the  Globe.”— LrYernry  Gazette. 

X  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  Sir  TIIO- 


lin<»wood’s  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  and  Bishop  Heber’s  Jour- 
iiaf,  are  to  be  found,  impro\  ing  and  delighting  the.human  mind.”— 
Literary  Gazette. 

1.  lL\ND03r  RECORDS.  By  GEORCJE  COL- 

max  the  Younger.  Dedicated  by  gracious  permission  to  His  Ma¬ 
jesty.  In  two  vols.  small  8vo,  with  portrait. 

“  Perhaps  few  individuals  have  enjoyed  to  an  equal  extent  with 
this  great  public  favourite,  the  rare  privilege  of  being  admitted  to  the 
very  first  society.  The  recollections  of  his  life  are  therefore  fraught 
with  no  ordinary  interest.” — Courier, 

b.  PRIVATE  iMEAIOIRS  of  the  COIHIT  of 
LOUIS  XVIir.  By  a  Lady.  In  2  vols.  8vo. 

“  This  work  lays  open  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  most  intriguing 
capital  in  Europe.  Almost  every  person  of  note  in  France,  since  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  is  here  pourtrayed.” — Blorning  Jour?iat. 

().  LANDER’S  WANDERINGSin  AFRICA.  In 

2  vols.  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

“  The  information  which  these  volumes  afford  is  of  tlie  most  va¬ 
ried  and  entertaining  nature ;  and  is  calculated  to  be  of  much  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  student  oniuman  nature,  both  in  a  moral  and  in  a  natu¬ 
ral  point  of  view.” — Liferat  y  Gazette. 

7.  The  DIARY  of  RALPH  TITORESBY.  An- 

thor  of  The  History  of  Leeds.”  Edited  by  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Ilr.vTER,  F.S.A.  In  2  vols.  Svo,  with  portrait. 

“  A  curious,  a  very  curious  publication,  and  one  which  affords  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  information,  and  sets  before  us  pictures  of 
society  and  manners  drawn  in  the  liveliest  tone,  and  bearing  the 
stamp  of  perfect  truth  upon  every  lineament.” — hiterarjf  Gazette, 

POPLLAIl  NOVELS,  &c. 

Published  by  HENRY  COLBURN  and  RICHARD  BENTLEY, 

London ; 

And  Sold  by  BELL  and  BRADFUTE,  No.  G,  Bank  Street, 

Edinburgh. 

fJLOUDESLEY.  A  NTivel.  By  \V.  fioDwix,  Esq. 

Author  of  “  Caleb  Williams.”  In  5  vols.  post  Svo. 

The  new  novel  of  Cloudeslcijt  by  this  celebrated  writer,  is  admit- 
fed  to  be  worthy  of  his  genius.  The  subject  is  one  of  those  romances 
of  real  life  which  sometimes  actually  occur  in  society,  and  surpass 
tlie  invention  of  fiction.  There  is  no  writer  who  knows  so  well  how 
to  deal  with  these  as  Mr  Godwin;  the  denouement  and  catastrophe 
of  the  present  tale  arc  perhaps  without  parallel  in  their  impressive 

character.”— G/o^e. 

2.  SYDENHAM;  or  MEMOIRS  of  a  MANof  the 

^^<>RLD.  In  .5  vols.  post  8vo. 

”  Sydenham  is  a  very  clever  work,  which  must  make  a  great  stir 
in  the  upper  circles.” — JAterary  Gazette. 

Tlic  MANXKHS  (.1‘  the  DAY.  A  XovEt..  a 

vo’s. 

”  An  authentic  record  of  the  Manners  of  the  Day,  particularly  of 
the  state  of  female  society  at  the  present  period,  which  we  think  has 
Jicyer  been  so  thoroughly  examined,  and  so  attractively  depicted.” — 
i-dcrary  Gazette. 

I.  i)ARNLEY.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of 
Uichelicu,”  a  Tale  of  the  Court  of  France.  In  5  vols.  post  8vo. 

“  An  animated  picture  of  the  times  :  we  cannot  imagine  a  period 
better  suited  to  t!ic  pen  of  the  Novelist.”— Li/cr^r/y  Gazette. 

CAWRIK  TODD;  or,  tli.^  .SKTTJ.KUS  in  tiu* 
John  Gai.t,  Esq.  Author  of  **  The  Annals  of  the  I*a. 
risli,”  “  q  Ayrshire  Legatees,”  Sic.  In  5  vols.  post  8vo. 

‘‘  Oh,  tliat  all  real  autoluographies  were  like  thi.s  piece  of  admir.ablc 
hetion  !  It  has  impte.-.sed  us  with  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  Author’s 
Renius  that  it  would  be  witli  hesitation  that  we  placed  any  other  poet 
fiction- writer  above  him.” — Spectator. 

,  <>•  ('.\U\VKLL,  Of  CltlMKan.l  .SORROW.  Ii. 

*  vol.  post  Svo. 

7.  CERT  REDE,  a  TALE  of  tho  REIGN  of 

LXRY  ly.  of  France.  In  2  vols.  post  Svo. 

ADVF,NTi:in;.s  ok  ax  Irish  okxi  li;- 

"  comprising  an  Account  of  his  Resilience  in  France  at  the  san- 


ftf/-/  made  to  Ire  a  principal 

dernry  paint in^,"m.^ John  llud. 


,  BOOKS 

TU  HLISHED  BY 

W,  IL  iM‘PHUN,  Thong  ATE,  Glasgow', 

I. 

GAELIC  PERIODICAL, 

With  a  beautiful  Portrait  of,  and  dedicated  to,  the  Very  Reverend 

Principal  Baird. 

Vol.  1.  of  the  HIGHLAND  MESSENGER  is  now 
completed.  Price  Cs.  Gd.  in  boards,  or  with  the  Sermons  done  up 
along  with  it,  8s. 

“  This  is  truly  a  literary  curiosity.  A  periodical  in  the  language 
of  Ossian.  We  congratulate  our  Highland  countrymen  in  particu¬ 
lar,  and  the  friends  of  knowledge  and  civilis.ation  in  general,  upon 
the  appearance  of  this  excellent  miscellany.”— lAtcrary 
Gazette, 

II. 

In  cloth  boards,  price  2s.  6d. 

UNIVERSAL  IVIECHANISM;  as  consistent  with 

the  Creation  of  all  things;  the  appearances  of  Nature,  and  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  Reason  and  Revelation.  In  Three  Parts,  By  G.  M.  Beli.. 

III. 

NEM"  GAELIC  DICTIONARY, 

111  one  vol.  Svo,  price  l.'is. 

Dedicated  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon’. 

A  NEW  DICTIONARY  of  the  GAELIC  LAN- 

GUAGE,  containing  many  more  words  than  the  Quarto  Diction¬ 
aries;  with  their  significations  and  various  meanings  in  English, 
illustrated  by  suitable  examples  and  phrases,  and  Etymological  Re¬ 
marks.  By  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Lkod,  of  Campsie,  and  the  Rev.  Dr 
Dkwar,  of  Glasgow. 

“  We  wish  well  to  the  Gaelic  Dictionary.  It  is  very  neatly  printcil ; 
and  its  accuracy  is  vouched  for  by  the  respectable  names  of  its  E:(li- 
tors,— two  gentlemen  whoso  minds  are  embued  with  classical  as  well 
as  Celtic  Literature,  and  who  might  reasonably  give  currency  to  a 
work  of  more  pretension  than  the  present.” — Spectator. 

”  The  present  publication  will  have  all  the  advantages  of  an 
.abridgement  from  the  Society’s  l.arg^*  work,  with  some  peculiar  to 
itself,  as  being  to  a  considerable  extent  original.”— /./, 
terary  Journal. 

“  The  specimen  now  before  me  displays  certainly  a  great  deal  of 
taste,— it  will  bring  the  able  Editors  all  the  praise  that  correct  lexico¬ 
graphers  can  expect.  He  has  no  taste  for  excellence  who  docs  not 
possess  himself  of  a  copy  of  the  work  in  question.” — Glas^^ow  Free 
Press, 

Part  V.  Price  One  Shilling,  is  published  this  day. 

IV. 

A  new  edition,  price  Gs.  in  boards,  of 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  DRUNKENNESS, 

By  ROBERT  MACNISH, 

Member  of  tho  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow, 

**  The  very  able  and  accomplished  author  of  the  little  volume 
before  us,  (Mr  Robert  Macnish  of  Glasgow,)  seems  fully  awake  to 
all  the  .v.arious  phenomena  of  drunkenness,  and  has  searched  into, 
explained,  .and  suggested  remedies  for  them,  with  a  care,  a  preci¬ 
sion,  a  minuteness,  and  a  diligence,  which  are  .almost  without  paral¬ 
lel  in  the  annals  of  pathology.” — Sufi, 

**  We  hid  Mr  Macnish  farewell,  with  sincere  admiration  of  his  ta¬ 
lents.  To  those  who  stand  in  need  of  advice  and  warning,  this  trea¬ 
tise  is  worth  a  hundred  sermons; — as  a  literary  composition,  its 
merits  are  very  high, — and  we  hope  soon  again  to  meet  tlie  m  ist  in¬ 
genious  and  able  author  in  this  or  some  other  department.”— 
wood's  Magazine. 

V. 

'  The  SCOTS  WORTHIES,  moilernized  by  a  ChM-gy- 
m.an  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ?  with  Prefaces  by  William  M ‘Ga¬ 
vin,  Esq.,  author  of  “  The  Protestant.”  Completed  in  two  vols. 
Svo,  price  22s.  boards. 

Vol.  I.  contains  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  of  the  Worthies. 

Vol.  II.  contJiins  their  Last  Wonls  and  Dyin^  Testi¬ 
monies. 

To  those  who  arc  already  in  possession  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  the  second  will  be  found  an  indispensalile  rc(iuisite,  as  without 
it  the  book  is  incomplete,  and  is  deficient  in  by  far  the  most  import¬ 
ant  and  interesting  [Krrtion  of  the  Biography  of  the  Scots  Worthies*. 

“  We  hail  with  plca^ure  this  new  and  greatly  improved  edition. 
The  external  appearance  is  very  creditable  to  the  publisher,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  his  well-meant  zeal,  in  publishing  an  improved  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  work  that  must  ever  be  dear  to  pious  minds,  will  meet  ivith 
the  encouragement  which  it  unquestionably  deserves.” — Fdinhtii 
(  7/  rlstia  n  I  ns  I  r  u  ctor. 

“  This  is  by  far  the  best  edition  of  this  most  remarkable  work  tliat 
has  ever  seen  tlie  light."” — Eran^elkat  Maf»azine, 

VI. 

Price  Four  Shillings  in  Boards, 

The  PROTESTANT  RE FO R:\I ATION  \TN- 

DICATEI)  from  the  Misrepresentations  and  Aspersions  of  WIL¬ 
LIAM  CORBETT,  in  his  *'  History  of  the  Protestant  Beformatioii 
in  Britain  and  Ireland.”  By  the  Author  of  “  The  ProtesLiiit.” 

Those  who  wish  to  see  Mr  Cobbett  more  than  matched,  should 
possess  themselves  of  this  invahi.ahlc  publication.  It  is  not  saying 
too  much  of  Mr  M*G.avin  to  assert,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  tn- 
lightened  Protestants  in  Christendom.” — V.vanfrellcal  Magazine, 

Sold  by  Mai. Lachlan  and  JjTKWAKT,  and  John  Suiherland, 
Edinburgh. 
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Just  published. 

Price  7** 

Two  volumes,  neatly  bound  In  cloth,  ,  .  • 

THE  HISTORY  OF 

CHIVALRY  AND  THE  CRUSADES. 

By  the  Rev.  HENRY  STEBBING,  M.A.  M.R.S.L. 
Forming  Vols.  L.  and  LI.  of 

CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY. 

‘**ris  the  last,  and  one  of  the  best,  of  the  series  in  Constable’s 
Miscellany.  Style  clear,  sentiments  and  opinions  just,  descriptions 
picturesque,  and  the  stream  of  narrative  stronfr  and  flowing.  Mr 
»  Stebbing  is  a  rising  writer.” — Blackwood's  Magazine, 

*Mtshous  a  cultivated  mind,  judicious  reflection,  much  care  in 
the  execution,  and  is,  altogeth^,  one  that  merits  a  cordial  recom¬ 
mendation.” — London  Littrary  Gazette* 

“  They  are  temperate  and  philosophical,  yet  not  without  a  kindly 
glow  of  imagination,  and  a  style  which  is  animated  and  graphical.” 
^Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 

“  Mr  Stebbing’s  little  volumes  have  strengthened  our  philosophy, 
while  they  have  amused  us ;  and  the  cheapness  of  their  form,  the 
quantity  of  matter  they  contain,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  arranged, 
make  us  recommend  them  most  cordially  to  our  readers.” — New 
yionthly  Magazine, 

Edinburgh:  Published  by  Constable  &  Co.;  and  Hurst, 
Chance,  &  Co.,  London. 


LES  ANNALES  DU  MUSEE, 

A  complete  and  beautiful  Set  of  this  rare  and  splendid  Work  pa 
taining  the  most  exquisitely  executed  Tableaux  of  all  the  Work’  r 
Art  exhibited  in  Paris  between  the  years  1808  and  1815,  both  inpi^* 
sive.  Twenty-nine  Volumes,  half  bound,  green  morocco,  uncm*!!** 
be  Disposed  of  by  Messrs  Constable  &  Co.,  No.  19,  Waterloo 

Published  this  day,  ^ 

In  One  neat  Octavo  Volume,  price  12s. 

THE  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

TROUBLES  AND  MEMORABLE  TRANSACTION’S 

SCOTLAND, 

From  1624— 1C45. 

By  JOHN  SPALDING,  Commissary  Clerk,  Aberdeen. 

a  new  edition. 

The  alKive  is  a  faithful,  and  scrupulously  exact,  relation  of  the 
many  eventful  attairs  which  occurred  during  the  troubled  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  author,  Mr  Spalding,  whs  himself  an  eye-witness  of 
much  of  what  he  records,  and,  having  access  to  documents  of  ines¬ 
timable  value,  as  elucidating  the  transactions  which  took  place,  his 
narrative  may  be  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
valuable,  and  authentic,  ever  submitted  to  the  public. 

Printci  for  John  Rettie,  Aberdeen  ;  Adam  Black,  Edinburgh; 
and  SiMPKiN  &  Marshall,  London, 


THIS  DAY  IS  OPENED, 

THE  NEW  LONDON  GENUINE  TEA  WAREHOUSE, 

No.  9,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  EDINBURGH. 


HALLAM  &  COMPANY 

(S,  J,  ffallanif  late  of  the  London  Qetmine  Tea  Compam/^  JVo.  20,  }VaterIoo  Place) 

E  the  honour  of  announcing  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Piihlie  of  Edinbiirgli,  its  vicinity,  and 

of  Scotland  in  general,  that  they  have  oi>cned  the  above-mentioned  Establishmcntfor  the  Sale  of  TEAS,  pure  as  imported,  at  a  small 
advance  on  the  East  India  Company’s  sale  prices. 

Much  has  been  done  of  late  to  enlighten  the  Public  of  Scotland  upon  the  important  subject  of  Tea  and  roffee,  and  volumes  h^ye  been 
written  to  show  the  advantage.^  of  obtaining  these  articles,  now  become  nece.ssaries  of  life,  pure  and  in  perfection.  Tea  and  Coflec,  how¬ 
ever,  are  but  Tea  and  Coffee  still,  and  both  may  be  obtained  of  very  excellent  quality,  from  most  respectable  dealers ;  but  in  the  important 
consideration  of  price,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  difference  in  the  terms  of  different  venders,  well  worth  tlie  attention  of  every  consumer. 

There  are  several  peculiarities  in  the  Tea  Trade,  which  place  it  upon  a  very  different  footing  from  most  others.  For  every  description 
of  manufactured  goods,  as  well  as  for  almost  every  other  neceiLsary  of  life,  the  markets  are  numerous,  and  the  venders  innumerable.  But 
for  the  article  of  Tea,  in  this  country  at  least,  there  is  but  one  market,  viz.  the  India  House ;  and  in  the  wholesale  trade,  strictly  so  called, 
but  a  single  company  of  venders,  viz.  the  East  India  Company.  The  sales  at  the  India  House  are  quarterly,  and  the  principal  dealers  make 
their  arrangements  accordingly. 

There  is  also  another  peculiarity,  which  is,  that  no  amount  of  capital  can  give  to  its  possessor  tlie  smallest  advantage  over  his  less  ywwer- 
ful  competitor;  inymuch  as  the  quantity  of  Tea  sold  at  the  India  House  at  each  sale,  computed  at  upwards  of  seven  and  a  half  millions 
of  pounds  weight,  is  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  several  qualities,  and  then  put  up  for  sale  by  public  auction,  in  lots  of  from  six 
to  nine  chests,  value,  on  an  average,  from  L.120  to  L.ISO;  and  to  such  a  nicety  is  the  value  of  each  class  calculated,  that  the  bidtlings  for 
each  lot  scarcely  vary  more  than  one  halfpenny  per  lb.  Every  lot  must  be  paid  for  ]»rcvious  to  removal  from  the  India  Company’s  Mare- 
house;  consequently,  the  small  buyer  is,  in  this  respect,  also  placed  ou  equal  terms  wiih  the  most  extensive  buyer. 

The  only  advantage,  therefore,  as  fully  shown  by  the  foregoing  statement,  which  one  respectable  dealer  can  possess  over  another, 
must  consist  in  liis  better  judgment — enabling  him  to  select  from  samples  (seen  and  tasted  previous  to  each  sale)  the  best  Teas  of  their 
respective  kinds;  and  the  only  advantage  which  can  be  given  to  the  Public  by  one  such  respectable  dealer  over  another  possessing  an  equal 
knowledge  of  his  trade,  must  consist  in  his  being  content  with  a  smaller  proflt. 

Having  entered  thus  far  into  an  explanation  of  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  Tea  trade,  it  only  remains  for  Hall  am  ^  Co.  to  declare,  that  ha¬ 
ving  been  for  many  years  in  some  of  the  first  Establishments  in  London,  they  certainly  ought  to  possess  ail  the  advantages  that  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  extensive  exiierlen^ ;  a|id  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  what  is  above  stated,  that  they  commence  business  under  any  disadvan¬ 
tage  arising  from  deficient  ctpitAl.  .On  the  contrary,  with  the  disposition,  they  posse.‘<s  also  the  means,  of  conducting,  in  every  respect  a 
first-rate  Establishment;  and  whether  as  regards  extent,  variety,  excellence,  or  cheapness  of  stock,  or  siqieriority  and  elegance  of  premises, 
they  will  have  cause  to  solicit,  rather  than  to  fear,  comparison  with  any  other  house  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Fact.s,  however,  are  the  best  witnesses,  and  the  Proprietors  confidently  appeal  to  the  price  and  quality  of  their  Articles,  w-hen  they  affirm, 
that  ironi  and  after  .Saturday,  April  10,  Teas  of  every  description  (except  Bohea,  and  the  inferior  dualities,  which  will  never  be  admitted 
into  their  Warehouse)  may  be  had  upon  the  most  equitable  terms,  of 

HALLAM  AND  COMPANY, 

No.  9,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  EDINBURGH. 


BLACK. 


PRESENT  LIST  OF  PRICES; 


GREEN. 


Good  Congou,  ....  4s.  8d.  to  4s.  lOd. 

Strong  do.  generally  sold  at  6s.  .  ,  5s.  to  5s.  4d. 

Ditto,  blaeJk  leaf  ditto,  much  recommendetl  for 
strength  and  fiavour,  to  consumers  of  large 
GuaiUilies  of  Tea,  .  .  .  .5s.  8d.  to  5s.  lOd. 

Finest  Congou,  (Souchong  flavoured,)  6s.,  6s.  4a.  to  Cs.  6d. 
Finest  flowered  Pekoe,  (very  flue,)  •  pJs. 


Good  Green, 
Bright  Leaf  do. 
Hyson  kind. 
Hyson, 

Pine  do.  bright, 


5s. 

6s. 

7s.  to  Hs. 
9s. 

JOs. 


Souchong,  Ca|)er,  and  Padrae,  Cowslip  Hyson,  Gunpowder  Hyson, 

the  finest  imported. 


Jamaica,  • 
Finest  do. 


ROASTED  COFFEE. 


Is.  2d.  to  D.  4d. 
Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d. 


Fine  Berbice, 
Finest  Mocha, 

For  Ready  Monei/  Onh/, 


2s, 

W.  Cd,  to  3i. 


DAY  AND  MARTIN’S  BLACKING. 
^HIS  inestimable  Composition,  with  lialf  the 

usual  labour,  produces  a  most  brilliant  Jet  Black,  fully  equal 
to  the  highest  Japan  Varnish,  affords  i>eculiar  nourishment  to  the 
leather — will  not  soil  the  finest  linen— is  perfectly  free  from  any 
unpleasant  smell— and  will  retain  its  virtues  in  any  climate. 

bold  Wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  97*  High  Holborii,  and  Retail 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  in  Bottles,  Pots,  and  Tin  Boxes,  at  €d. 
Is  and  18.61.  each. 


Edinburgh  :  Published  for  the  Proprietor?-,  every  Saturday  MorniDf* 
by.CONSTABLE  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

Sold  also  by  Robertson  6c  Atkinson,  Glasgow  ;  W. 
jun.  6c  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  <.’h  \nce,  6i  Ct*.,  London;  . 
all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clcrka  of  the  Road,  thriugi 
tlie  United  Kingdom. 

Price  Od.  ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  by  post,  lOi/. 


Printed  by  Ballanivne  6c  Co.  Paul’s  Work,  Canongatc. 


